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RAINING meansaccuracy. Observation 

and accuracy are twins. The beginning 
of all true work is accurate observation, the 
end and crown of all true work is an 
accuracy which observes everything, and 
lets nothing escape, a power of observa- 
tion animated by a true love for what it 
undertakes to investigate, and able through 
love to discover subtler truth than other 
people. Observation and accuracy com- 
prise all that it is possible for a teacher 
to do, whatever may be the subject with 
which he has to deal. And observation 
and accuracy ought first to be as the 
joy of the explorer to the curious child; 
who should be made to see in every word he 
speaks, and every common thing he sets 
eyes on endless surprises, and novelties at 
every turn of unexpected pleasure, and new 
delight.— Zhring. 


We are beginning to learn that mere in- 
tellectual training is not a certain preventive 


of immoral or vicious lives. Ignorance is 
undoubtedly, in a general sense, the mother 
of vice and degradation ; but the statistics of 
our prisons prove conclusively that some- 
thing more is needed in the training of 
youth, if we would preserve them from 
crime, than reading, writing, geography, and 
arithmetic. There must also be some means 
of earning an honest living; habits of in- 
dustry, and fixed principles of virtue. 


EVERY ONE engaged in the work of the 
public schools realizes the importance of 
‘some special training for teachers. We 
‘want good schools, but in order to have 
‘them we must have good teachers. The 








selecting of suitable, well trained teachers is 
no small task. Experience and good 
methods are not the only qualifications. 
Teachers should possess a broad culture, the 
scholarly spirit, and be well grounded in the 
principles which underlie their profession, 
and which underlie their methods. An 
eminent educator has said, ‘‘I would rather 
have a young teacher that thoroughly un- 
derstands and can apply five underlying » 
principles of teaching than one without the 
principles who know all the methods in the 
universe.’’ The applicant should give evi- 
dence that she is a lady of exalted character, 
that she understands and loves childhood, 
and that she feels the responsibilities of her 
position—Annual School Report. 


SomETIMEs the children knit quietly by 
themselves, but they must frequently do it 
together, stitch by stitch, while the teacher 
very slowly counts or beats time. Painfully 
monotonous it must be for a child who has 
well mastered the work. At 1 the needle is 
put in, 2, the cotton goes over, 3, the stitch 
is made, and at 4 taken off the needle. In 
the second class—ages g to 10, needle-work 
is begun. The children are provided with 
squares of canvas and red cotton, and the 
teacher has a large frame in a stand, on 
which coarse netting is stretched that re- 
presents the canvas. With a thick needle 
and thread in her hand, she says: ‘‘I take 
up two threads and pass over two;’’ and so 
on, suiting the action each time to the 
words until she has fully made the girls un- 
derstand and copy her. That is a lesson in 
running. In due time, hemming, stitching, 
cross-stitch, and others are taken in the 
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same way and the canvas is filled. Then 
the girls have each a piece of coarse calico 
given them, on which they work, on the 
same principle of counting the stitches. So 
well has all been arranged, that the calico 
piece is exactly finished by the end of the 
year. By paying for the materials a girl is 
entitled to whatever she makes in the school. 
In the first class each one has to make a 
calico chemise the size for an average girl in 
her eleventh year. All the girls in the 
class are in their eleventh year. As nature 
is not very accommodating, and will make 
her children of very different sizes, the 
chemises cannot be an equally good fit for 
all the 50 girls, but that is a secondary con- 
sideration, and the girls have the option of 
taking or leaving their work as it suits 
them.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


In conducting a school, keep prominently 
before your pupils the importance of 


thorough work; of laying deep and broad 
the foundations of a true manhood, combin- 
ing both intelligence and virtue. 


For the sake of pupils, their health, 
strength, moral education, and everything 
_ that we hold dear, let pupils have healthy, 
hearty, jolly play. It is the safety-valve of 
the school, and very closely connected with 
school government. 


Keep the people posted as to the value 
of intelligence over vice and ignorance. 
Intelligent people are law-abiding; produce 
more than they consume; they enrich, and 
beautify, and buiid up, and circulate money, 
and create diversified industry, which gives 
employment to people. Intelligence pays. 


NuMBER GAME.—Passing quickly through 
the aisles, crayon in hand, I place a number 
upon each slate, not going beyond 60. A 
boy or girl is then called to the platform, 
holding slate so that all can see the number. 
The children rise in turn, hold up their 
slates, and, telling what their numbers are, 
ask the pupil on the platform a question. 
When he fails to answer correctly, he goes 
to his seat, and the one who asked the ques- 
tion, answers it and takes his place. Sup- 
pose the boy’s number to be 45, the ques- 
tions will run like this: ‘‘ My number is 27, 
how much more is your number than mine?’’ 
‘My number is 10, if cents, how many 10 
cent tops could you buy, and how much 
over?’’ ‘*My number is 27, add mine to 
yours.’’ ‘‘ How many nickles in your num- 
ber?’’ ‘If my number be taken from your 
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number, what will be left?’’ ‘Your num- 
ber is how many.times my number,”’ etc. 
This calls for close attention and rapid 
thinking. If the scholar who is being ques- 
tioned is a little slow in answering, the 
others grow wild with excitement, and in 
their eagerness to answer for him rise from 
their seats and even press forward towards 
the platform. But noise and confusion of 
this kind does not hurt a school, and the 
teacher will feel amply repaid by a look into 
the bright faces and shining eyes of the 
happy little people.—Jnteliigence. 


‘¢ THE first thing for a boy to learn, after 
obedience and morality, is a habit of obser- 
vation—a habit of using his eyes. It mat- 
ters little on what you use them, provided 
you do use them. They say knowledge is 
power, and soit is. But only the knowl- 
edge which you get by observation. Many 
a man is very learned in books, and has. 
read for years and years, and yet he is use- 
less. He knows adout all sorts of things, 
but he can’t do them. When you set him 
to do work, he makes a mess of it. He is 
what you call a pedant, because he has not 
used his eyes and ears. . . . Now, I don’t 
mean to undervalue book learning,. . . 
but the great use of a public school educa- 
tion to you is, not so much to teach you 
things as toteach you howto /earn. . . 
And what does the art of learning con- 
sist in? First and foremost in the art 
of observing. That is, the boy who 
uses his eyes best on his book and oé- 
serves the words and letters of his lesson 
most accurately and carefully: that is the 
boy who learns his lesson best, I presume. 

. .« Therefore, I say, that everything 
which helps a boy’s power of observation 
helps his power of learning; and I know 
from experience that nothing helps that so 
much as the study of the world about you.”’ 
—Charles Kingsley. 


Busy Work.—Write the words of your 
last reading lesson in columns, making four 
columns. Arrange the words of your last 
reading lesson alphabetically ; that is, copy 
first those words that begin with a, then 
with b, and so on. Arrange the words of 
your last reading lesson in columns, placing 
in the first columns words of one syllable, 
in the second words of two syllables, and so 
on. Arrange the words of your last reading * 
lesson in columns, placing in the first words 
of two letters ; and in the second words of 
three letters, and so on. Copy from your 
reading lessons all the words beginning with 
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capital letters. Copy from your reading 
lesson all the name words. Write on your 
slate the number of lines in your reading 
lesson. Write on your slate the number of 
periods in your reading lesson ; the number 
of commas; of question marks; of semi- 
colons; of hyphens; of apostrophes.—Pofu- 
lar Educator. 


TreEAT children as children. Do not say 
a thing should be done, as if the children 
set to do it were years older than they are; 
or, having set them upon it demand a great 

rt of it from them, when little portions 
are all they can really gives us. We are apt 
to think they need more work than they do; 
that they had better pursue this study, or 
that, because we like it, or estimate its ad- 
vantages very highly, and yet, though our 
estimate may be exaggerated, or our liking 
unreasonable, it may be unwise to prescribe 
the study to our children. The best model 
to imitate is not 

Blind Authority beating with his staff. 
The child that might have led him. 

Our schools are for our pupils, not our 
pupils for our schools. Pupils’ wants are 
the ends, the pupils’ capacities the means, 
of all wholesome education. 


Last week an old Presbyterian clergyman 
died in a hospital in this city, who had 
been forgotten for several years. A kind 
undertaker advertised for some of his friends 
to come to his funeral, but no one appeared, 
and so he was buried in a lonely grave, with 
no one to look after his resting-place. It is 
not a pleasant thing to be forgotten. Yet 
how mapy hundreds of thousands have 
lived and died, leaving no trace of their ex- 
istence. ‘‘ The forgotten millions ’’ seems 
to be a gloomy phrase, but is it? Let us 
see. What is life? Not the recognition of 
friends or acquaintances, not praise, or 
blame, but the fruits of work. As far as 
these are spiritual, they are permanent, but 
as far as they are physical, they are temporal. 
The teacher will be forgotten, but what 
she impresses upon the inner life of her 
pupils remains. The permanent things are 
the least noticed now, but they are the very 
things that will remain to the end of time. 
We forget the singer, but we do not forget 
the song. The tired, sick, discouraged, or 
unsuccessful teacher often gives up to gloomy 
forebodings that still further unfit her for 
her work. Banish such apprehensions ! 
The sun always shines! A cloud is a thin 
affair at best, and, as soon as it pours out 
Its rain, is gone ; the earth, sun, and stars 
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remains unaffected by its brief existence. 
Success of life is reached by self-abnegation 
and unselfish work. This is the teacher’s 
work.—WV. Y. School Fournail. 


Our Forests.—We have about 465,645,~ 
895 acres of forest, and draw from the 
woods over $700,000,000 worth of pro- 
ducts every year. Among these products 
are lumber, timber, railroad ties, telegraph 
poles, charcoal, fuel, rosin, fencing, stuff tar, 
turpentine, tan bark, maple syrup and 
sugar, balsam of fir, lamp-black, spruce gum 
and many other things. The trunk of a 
walnut tree, twelve feet in diameter, hol- 
lowed out, and furnished as a sitting-room, 
was imported from America and exhibited 
in London. The biggest trees in the world 
are the mammoth trees of California. 
Some of them are 376 feet high, 34 feet in 
diameter, and some that have been felled 
indicate an age of from 2,000 to 2,500 
years. If proper measures are taken to pre- 
vent the rapid and unnecessary destruction 
of what is left of our domain, it would be 
equal to the requirements of an indefinite 
period. The timber lands of our country 
cover an area equal to fifteen times the size 
of Pennsylvania. Our supply of some of the 
best kinds of timber is being rapidly ex- 
hausted. 


‘¢T wANT to sell you an encyclopzdia,’’ 
said a book agent to one of our foremost 
pork men the other day, who, by the way, is 
better posted on pork than he is on 


books, ‘‘ What do I want with your ency- 
clopedia?’’ snarled the pork man. ‘I 
couldn’t ride one if I had it!’’ He thought 
it was a new variety of velocipede. 


EFFECTS OF TOBACCO ON SCHOOL Boys.— 
Tobacco, used in any form, destroys the 
ability of pupils to apply themselves to 
study, and prevents their comprehending or 
remembering their lessons. The mental 
faculties of a boy under the influence of the 
narcotic seems to be in a stupor, and since 
depraved nerve power stultifies and weakens 
the will power, there is but little use for the 
teacher to seek to arouse the dormant, par- 
alyzed energies, or to interest and foster the 
fagged desire. I have not met a pupil that 
is addicted to the habit who will go through 
a single day’s work and have good lessons. 
I have never had one whose scholarship re- 
cord was good, and in almost every case the 
deportment was below the average standard. 
At the regular examinations for promotion, 
nearly every one of the tobacco-using pupils 
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fails in doing the most reasonable test work, 
even if this is not the first time the work 
has been passed over in class. I have had 
numbers of cases in which they have re- 
mained in the same grade for four succes- 
sive years, and then they were not ready to 
be advanced into the next higher class.— 
Herald of Health. 





To cause gross natures to pass from the 
life of the senses to the intellectual life ; to 
make study agreeable, to the end that the 
higher pleasures of the spirit may struggle 
successfully against the appetites for mate- 
rial pleasures; to put the book in the place 
of the wine-bottle ; to substitute the library 
for the saloon ; in a word, 40 replace sensa- 
tion by idea—such is the fundamental prob- 
lem of popular education.— Compayré. 





HITHERTO our higher institutions of 
learning have neglected almost wholly to 
instruct the young men in the principles of 
the Goverment, and in the duties which are 
to devolve upon them as citizens. They 
are taught a great deal about the properties 
of matter, but very little about the passions 
of men; much about the perturbations of 
the planets, but very little about the inter- 
actions of parties ; much about the constitu- 
tion of the solar system, but very little about 
the Constitution of the United States ; much 
about the laws of the universe, but very little 
about the laws of the land; much about 
universal gravitation, but very little about 
universal suffrage ; much about the Grecian 
democracies and the Roman Republic, but 
next to nothing at all about the Republic 
to which they themselves belong.— Forum. 





The best half of life is in front of the 
man of forty, if he be anything of a man. 
The work that he will do will be done with 
the hand of a master, and not of a raw ap- 
prentice. The trained intellect does not 

’ €see men as trees walking,’’ but sees every- 
thing clearly and in just measure. The 
trained temper does not rush at work like 
a blind bull at a haystack, but advances with 
the calm and ordered pace of conscious 
power and deliberate determination. To 
no man is the world so new and the future 
so fresh as to him who has spent the early 
years of his manhood in striving to under- 
stand the deeper problems of science and 
life, who has made some headway toward 
comprehending them. To him the com- 
monest things are fair and wonderful both 
in themselves and as parts of a beautiful and 
intelligent whole. Such a thing as staleness 
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in life and its duties he cannot understand, 
Knowledge is always opening out before 
him in wider expanses and more command- 
ing heights. 















How old is the world? Geologists, 
astronomers and physicists alike have hith- 
erto been baffled in their attempts to set up | 
any satisfactory kind of chronometer which 
will approximately measure geological time, 
and thus give us some clue to the antiquity 
of our globe. It is therefore worth noting 
that Mr. Mellard Reade, of Liverpool, has 
lately contributed to the Royal Society a 
very suggestive paper, in which he en- 
deavors to grapple with the question by em- 
ploying the limestone rocks of, the earth’s 
crust as an index of geological time. Lime- 
stones have been in course of formation 
from the earliest known geological periods, 
but it will appear that the later found strata 
are more calcareous than the earlier, and 
that there has in fact been a gradually pro- 
gressive increase of calcareous matter. The 
very extensive deposition of carbonate of 
lime over wide areas of the ocean-bottom at 
the present day is sufficiently attested by 
the recent soundings of the Challenger, 
According to the author’s estimate, the 
sedimentary crust of the earth is at least one 
mile in average actual thickness, of which 
probably one-tenth consists of calcareous 
matter. In seeking the origin of this cal- 
careous matter, it is assumed that the 
primitive rocks of the original crust were of 
the nature of gigantic or basaltic rocks. By 
the disintegration of such rocks, calcareous 
and other sedimentary deposits have been 
formed. The amount of lime salts in waters 
which drain districts made up of granites 
and basalts is found, by a comparison of 
analysis, to be on an average about 3.73 
parts in 100,000 parts of water. It is 
further assumed that the excessed areas of 
igneous rocks, taking an average through- 
out all geological time, will bear to the ex- 
posures of sedimentary rocks a ratio of 
about one to nine. From these and other 
data Mr. Reade concludes that the elimi- 
nation of the calcareous matter now found 
in all the sedimentary strata must have oc- 
cupied at least 600,000,000 of years. This, 
therefore, represents the minimum age of 
the world. The author infers that the for- 
mation of the Laurentian, Cambrian and 
Silurian strata must have occupied about 
200,000,000 of years; the old red sandstone, 
the carboniferous, and the poikilitic sys 
tems, another 200,000,000 ; and all the other 
strata, the remaining 200,000,000. Mr. 
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Reade is, therefore, led to believe the geo- 
logical time has been enormously in excess of 
the limits urged by certain physicists; that it 
has been ample to allow for all the changes 
which, on the hypothesis of evolution, have 
occurred in the organic world.—Zondon 
Academy. 


Our national style of education is visited 
with annual scorn and disparagement, es- 
pecially by people who never visit a school 
of any sort, and are, therefore, fully quali- 
fied for an impartial judgment on all mat- 
ters concerning the training of the young. 
But say what we will,—and a good deal can 
be said of the crudeness and imperfections of 
all sorts of American schools,—there can be 
no reasonable doubt that, at this time, there 
is no country in the world which affords so 
valuable an opportunity for a good, practi- 
cal education to the majority of its people. 


‘¢ HomE is where the heart is,’’ and it is 
woman’s work to keep the heart of husband 
and children where she is. We need not 
dwell upon this point. In nothing are wo- 
man’s intuitions more certainly swifter than 
man’s reasonings, than in matters of the love- 
life. By planning for leisure and a fresh 
mind in the evening; by the charms of sit- 


ting-room comfort; by music, games or 
reading ; by gatherings of congenial friends ; 
by all the possible things with which she 
can help to realize the ideal, or idealize the 
real, the true wife will seek to make home what 
the old song, whose melody has gone round 
the world, declares it to be.—Golden Rule. 


ToBacco AND HEALTH.—A clergyman,. 


in the Christian Register, writes: ‘‘ Tobacco, 
like alcohol, and for nearly the same rea- 
sons, injures the brain, deranges the entire 
nervous system, spoils the appetite for 
wholesome food, lowers the life forces, in- 
jures the lungs and heart, and depresses the 
spirits. When indulged in by young per- 
sons it saps the foundations of health, and 
dwarfs the body and mind.’”’ All this is 
confirmed by an item from the Medical 
News, which says: ‘‘ From the records of 
the Senior Class of Yale College during the 
past eight years the non-smokers have proved 
to have decidedly gained over the smokers 
in height, weight, and lung capacity. All 
candidates for the crews and other athletic 
sports were non-smokers. The non-smokers 
were taller than the smokers, heavier, and 
had more lung capacity. In the graduating 
class of Amherst College of the present year 
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those using tobacco in height in weight, 
and in chest girth, while they have a greater 
average lung capacity by eight cubic inches.”’ 
In view of these facts of science familiar to 
all who have made a study of the subject, 
and rapidly becoming familiar to all the 
children, is it strange that parents object to 
ministers who, through the influence of their 
example, counteract this teaching of the 
schools? Weare very careful that our Sun- 
day teaching of theology shall not go con- 
trary to our school teaching of science. Is 
it not even more important that a minister’s 
teaching with reference to conduct should 
be in line with the school teaching of sci- 
ence? What can contribute more to ‘‘un- 
dermine manhood”’ than the deliberate use 
of that which is known to be deleterious to 
health and vitality? 


THis happy phrase, ‘‘ holidays of the 
heart,’’ which Longfellow, best-beloved of 
poets, invented as a title to one of his sweet- 
est songs, ought to have a personal meaning 
to everyone whose life is not wholly in the 
present. For the average life is not so rich 
in what the forerunner of the old Puritans 
called ‘‘ crowning mercies,’’ that we can af- 
ford to make all days that are past alike 
common, and think no more of them than of 
the sunshine or showers, the leaves or the 
fruit of a dead year. There are, or ought 
to be, some ‘‘ days of days,’’ that shed sun- 
light upon our path, give germination to 
our nobler purposes, or bring fruition to our 
hopes, which should stand to us as the 
saints’ days do to the church, or the holiday 
festivals to the world. In this way the just 
complaint that as a people we do not have 
enough holidays could be adequately met. 
The mere stopping of all the ordinary avo- 
cations of the people, and wandering aim- 
lessly free, without any underlying or ani- 
mating sentiment, may or may not conduce 
to the general happiness. Much of the 
vacuity and restlessness observable upon 
such occasions, and which have been said to 
make an American holiday a most melan- 
choly occasion, are doubtless due to this 
lack of personal interest. It is hard to 
crowd happiness upon people in the mass. 
They must carry the happy heart into their 
festivities, or they cannot hope ‘to find . it 
there. But though a legal warrant for 
pleasure may fail, a natural expression of the 
emotion can hardly do so, The wedding 
anniversary of a couple who have been mated 
as well as married will never pass unrem- 
bered, even though the observance be no 


those not using tobacco have gained over {| more then a more tender thought and dearer 
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word than usual—a bunch of flowers by the 
vlate, or a little token of remembrance. 
The vulgarity of gift-soliciting upon such 
anniversaries—‘‘ benefit nights for married 
beggars,’’ as they are aptly called—is hap- 
pily less in vogue than formerly; but as the 
holiday for the heart and the home, ob- 
served by a day’s pleasuring, a special din- 
ner, an evening’s entertainment, and a real 
reminiscence of the happy time when the 
two paths merged into one, the wedding 
anniversary is more and more prized. 


Curist has come into the world to add 
to the social and industrial life, and wher- 
ever He goes he stimulates industry, thrift, 


temperance, economy, and consequently in- | 


creases wealth. A successful mission in a 
poverty-stricken region revolutionizes the 
region and so revolutionizes itself. As it 
does its work, they that before were poverty- 
stricken begin to accumulate; they begin to 
learn industry and thrift; they begin to put 
on better clothes and live in better houses, 
and either the mission transforms the region 
and becomes an independent church, or the 
people move out of the region and new peo- 
ple to be fed and served by it come in.— 
Christian Union. 


THE great desire of many benevolently 
disposed rich men seems to be to found 
higher schools, in which professional courses 
shall be established; but while we need a 
certain number of these, we need a larger 
number of schools like Phillips Academy, at 
Andover, or Williston Seminary, at East- 
hampton. We fail to recall the name of a 
really first-class academy, well endowed, 
west of the Hudson. As soon as a school 
becomes a respectable academy it assumes 
the name of university. Two or three great 
universities will be all we shall really need 
for a generation to come, while a thousand 
well-endowed academies will not meet the 
demands of our times after the next twenty- 
five years. 


THERE is something exceedingly appro- 
priate in the myth that Mnemosyne is the 
mother of the nine muses. These were; 
Calliope, of eloquence and heroic poetry; 
Clio, of history: Erato, of amorous 
poetry ; Euterpe, of music; Melpomene, of 
tragedy ; Polhymnia, of eloquence and imi- 
tation ; lerpsichore, of dancing ; ‘Thalia, of 
comic and lyric poetry ; and Urania of as- 
tronomy. These studies gave to the Greeks 
their noble culture; now we of modern 
times may heed their example. They em- 
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phasized memory as an aid to knowing, 
With all the ridicule that so-called teachers 
would heap upon the practice of memoriz- 
ing, its value may not be gainsaid. Much 
of the best in culture can only be come at 
through the memory, and who shall say that 
any man is not better for the exercise of 
this faculty! An intelligent direction may 
be given to the memory of children without 
in the least sacrificing their reason ; memory 
collects the material wrought out by reason 
and stores it away for preservation and 
future use. It is but a driveling sentiment 


that would ignore the value of this process, 
We owe it to the culture of our race to 
strengthen the memories of our children. 


It is never too late tolearn. Socrates, at 
an extreme old age, learned to play on 
musical instruments. Cato, at eighty years 
of age, began to study the Greek language, 
Plutarch, when between seventy and eighty, 
commenced the study of Latin. Boccaccio 
was thirty five when he began his studies in 
light literature; yet he became one of the 
greatest masters. of the Tuscan dialect— 
Dante and Plutarch being the other two. 


HAVE you ever felt that one of your best 
classes has somehow lost all of its bright- 
ness, and become dull or stupid? Have 
you grown irritable or sarcastic because they 
fail to see the things which seem to you so 
simple? Probably every teacher has more 
or less experience of this sort. What is the 
matter? What the cause? It appears evi- 
dent that in some way, the teacher hast lost 
his hold upon the class, and a little con- 
sideration will make it quite as evident that 
he alene is to blame. Now, if the teacher 
has not lost his hold by indifference or 
neglect, it is probably that the depressed 
condition of the class is owing to the un- 
suitableness of the work they are doing. 


THE late Sir Rowland Hill, when he was 
a little boy, was an eager reader of Miss 
Edgeworth’s stories, and they impressed 
him so deeply that he resolved to follow in 
the path she traced, and before he died to 
do something that should be for the signal 
advantage of mankind. How he was to 
benefit his fellow men he did not, of course, 
know ; but that he should benefit then, and 
that in some large way, was his fixed reso- 
lution and conviction almost from child- 
hood. As he with his parents and his five 
brothers and two sisters gathered day by 
day for their meals—meals of the most 
frugal kind, whereat nothing stronger than 
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water was ever drunk—there was a constant 
discussion among them on the best means 
of reforming the world. Boys and girls 
alike were all eager for the work. They 
had an extremely wise and ambitious mother, 
who toiled night and day to keep her little 
family from sinking, through poverty, out 
of the class to which they had been born. 
When Rowland was a mere child his mother 
used to talk over with him her difficulties 
almost as if he werea man. He had known 
her dread the visit of the postman, as there 
was not money enough in the house to pay 
the postage. His father kept a school, and 
Rowland when eleven years old began to as- 
sist him in teaching. When he was twelve 
his education came to an end, and he be- 
came altogether a teacher. Rowland Hill’s 
marriage was a true romance. He and his 
future wife had in their childhood been 
playfellows together. He was in his old age 


never weary of telling how much he owed 
to the tender devotion of his wife during the 
‘years of their long and happy wedded life. 


NEVER fail to be punctual at the time ap- 
pointed. Never make yourself the hero of 
your own story. Never pick the teeth or 
clean the nails in company. Never fail to 
give a polite answer to a civil question. 
Never question a servant or child about 
family matters. Never refer to a gift you 
have made, or favor you have rendered. 
Never associate with bad company. Have 
good company or none. Never look over 
the shoulder of another who is reading or 
writing. Never appear to notice a scar, de- 
formity, or defect, of any one present. 


Mr. Brown kept borders. Around his 
table sat Mr. Brown, Mrs, Brown; Mrs. 
Andrews, the village milliner; Mr. Black, 
the banker; Mr. Jordan, a carpenter, and 
Mr. Hadley, a flour, feed and lumber 
merchant. Mr. Brown took out of his 
pocket-book a ten-dollar note, and handed 
it to Mrs. Brown, saying: ‘‘ Here are ten 
dollars toward the twenty I promised you.’’ 
Mrs. Brown handed it to Mrs. Andrews 
the milliner, saying: ‘‘That pays for my 
new bonnet.’’ Mrs. Andrews said to Mr. 
Jordan, as she handed him the note: ‘‘ That 
will pay for your work on my counter.’’ 
Mr. Jordan handed it to Mr. Hadley, the 
flour, feed and lumber merchant, requesting 
his lumber bill. Mr. Hadley gave the note 
back to Mr. Brown, saying: ‘‘ That pays 
ten dollars on board.’’ Mr. Brown passed 
it to his wife with the remark that that paid 
her the twenty dollars he had promised. 
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She in turn paid it to Mr. Black to settle 
her bread and pastry account, who handed 
it to Mr. Hadley, wishing credit for the 
amount on his flour bill, he again returning 
it to Mr. Brown, with the remark that it 
settled for that month’s board. Where- 
upon Mr. Brown put it back into his pocket- 
book exclaiming that he ‘‘ never thought a 
ten-dollar bill would go so far.’’ Thus a 
ten-dollar greenback was made to pay ninety 
dollars indebtedness inside of five minutes. 
Who says greenbacks are worthless ? 


B.F. Taylor, a well-known poet, has written 
a letter to a young girl at the Lowyille (N. 
Y.) Academy, in which he mixes up poetry 
and good advice in equal doses most charm- 
ingly. What he says will bear repetition: 
I call you a girl, but it is not the fashion 
any more. The girls are gone, and there is 
nobody left but young ladies. I like girls 
best. There used to bea flock of Carolines 
in Lowville, and as fair a flock as ever wore 
muslin. There were Caroline Collins, Caro- 
line Northrup, Caroline Davan, and ever so 
many others. There were Cornelias, Janes, 
Elizabeths,. Marys and Paulinas. They 
were all gir/s, and they never scorned the 
title. Now they would be Carries, and 
Nellies, Lizzies, Mamies, Jennies and 
Cornies, and young ladies withal, every 
daughter of them. Let us not end our 
names in ‘‘ie.’’ Let us not forget that af- 
fectation is the art of being a fool by rule. 
Let us learn to work worsted cats of impos- 
sible pink, if we must, but let us know how 
to make Indian pudding and a golden loaf 
of corn bread as well. Let us talk French if 
we can, but let us avoid ‘‘slang’’ as we 
would pestilence and famine. Pure and 
undefiled English never sounds so musical 
as it does from the unadulterated lips of a 
genuine girl. Let us learn the exquisite art 
of keeping young. You read of Roman 
ruins. I think I have heard Tyre, Tadmar 
and Thebes mentioned once or twice, but 
there is nothing so ancient in all this world 
as an old, dilapidated heart. It iseveryone’s 
duty, especially every girl’s, to keep young. 


How O tp 1s Giass?—The oldest speci- 
men of pure glass bearing anything like a 
date is a little moulded lion’s head, bearing 
the name of an Egyptian King of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, in the Slade collection 
at the British Museum. That is to say, at 
a period which may be moderately placed as 
more than 2000 years B. C., glass was not 
only made, but made with a skill which 
shows that the art was nothing new. The 
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invention of glazing pottery with a film or 
varnish of glass is so old that among the 
fragments which bear inscriptions of the 
early Egyptian monarchy are beads possibly 
of the first dynasty. Of later glass there are 
numerous examples, such as a bead found at 
Thebes, which has the name of Queen 
Hatasoo or Hashep, of the eighteenth dyn- 
asty. Of the same period are vases and 
goblets and many fragments. It cannot be 
doubted that the story prepared by Pliny, 
which assigns the credit of the invention to 
the Phcenicians, is so far true that these ad- 
venturous merchants brought specimens to 
other countries from Egypt. Dr. Schlie- 
mann found disks of glass in the excavations 
at Mycenz, though Homer does not men- 
‘tion it as a substance known to him. That 
the modern art of the glass-blower was known 
long before is certain from representations 
among the pictures on the walls of a tomb 
at Ben Hassan, of the twelfth Egyptian dyn- 
asty but a much older picture, which proba- 
dly represented the same manufacture, is 
among the half-obliterated scenes in a 
chamber of the tomb of Thy, at Sakkara 
and dates from the time of the fifth dynasty, 
a time so remote that it is not possible, in 
spite of the assiduous researches of many 
Egyptologers, to give it a date in years. 





A gentleman advertised for a boy to 
assist him. Out of fifty boys he, in a short 
time, selected one and dismissed the rest. 

‘*T should like to know,”’ said a friend, 
‘fon what ground you selected that boy, 
who had not a single recommendation.’’ 

‘¢ You are mistaken,’’ said the gentleman, 
‘‘he had a great many. He wiped his 
feet when he came in, and closed the door 
after him, showing that he wascareful. He 
gave up his seat instantly to the lame, old 
man, showing that he was kind and thought- 
ful. He took off his cap when he came in, 
and answered my questions promptly and 
respectfully, showing that he was polite and 
gentlemanly. He picked up the book I had 
purposely laid upon the floor, and replaced 
it on the table, while all the rest stepped 
Over it or shoved it aside, and waited 
quietly for his turn instead of pushing and 
crowding, showing that he was honest and 
orderly. When I talked with him, I 
noticed that his clothes were carefully 
brushed, his hair in nice order, and his 
teeth as white as milk, and when he wrote 
his name, I noticed that his finger nails were 
clean instead of being tipped with jet, like 
that handsome little fellow’s in the blue 
jacket. Don’t you call these things 
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letters of recommendation? I do, and I 
would give more for what I can tell about a 
boy by using my eyes ten minutes, than from 
all of the finest letters he can bring me.”’ 





Wuart is A ‘‘ Bittion.’’—According to 
the English notation, a billion is a million 
millions; while by the French notation, a 
billion is only one thousand millions. In 
this our American arithmetic corresponds to 
the French. Some of the English papers 
have lately been trying to show what an 
enormous number a billion, as they under- 
stand it, is. One writer estimates in thous- 
ands of miles the length of a wall containing 
a billion gold sovereigns. It is concluded 
-that the human mind cannot conceive the 
idea of vastness in the number of a billion. 
This depends, however, much upon the way 
the matter is stated. Certainly one cannot 
conceive of a billion miles, or a billion 
years; but it is easy to think of quantities 
not very small, singly, and not large when 
a billion of them are massed together. A 
piece of paper an eighth of an inch square 
can easily be cut out. A billion times an 
eighth of an inch would cover a surface a lit- 
tle less than two miles square. Both quan- 
tities are within the scope of the most ordi- 
nary mind. Again, suppose a cubic block 
of wood, each side of which is an eighth of 
an inch. No less then 884,736 of such 
blocks are contained in a cubic foot; anda 
billion are contained in 1,130,281 cubic 
feet. That space is contained in a cube 104 
feet two inches on each side, and there are 
many buildings as large as that. 

It is as hard to conceive of infinitely 
small as of infinitely large things. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall gives an estimate that there 
were as many as five thousand million min- 
ute animals in each drop of a liquid which 
he allowed to ferment. Two hundred 
drops—a teaspoonful or two—would contain 
a billion of them. The trouble in this case 
is not that of conceiving of a billion of these 
organisms, but of one of them. 





You are disappointed. Do you remember, 
if you lose heart about your work, that none 
of it is lost; that the good of every good 
deed remains, and breeds, and works on 
forever ; and all that fails and is lost is the 
outside shell of the thing; which, perhaps, 
might have been better done, but, better or 
worse, has nothing to do with the real 
spiritual good which you have done to 
men’s hearts, for which God will surely re- 
pay you in His own way and time. — 
Charles Kingsley. 
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VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS. 





BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 





HE crews were all in high spirits; each 

ship strove to get in the advance, and 
every seaman was eagerly on the lookout; 
for the sovereigns had promised a pension 
of 10,000 maravadis to him who should first 
discover land. Martin Alonzo Pinzon 
crowded all canvas, and as the Pinta was a 
fast sailer he generally kept the lead. In 
the afternoon, he hailed the admiral and in- 
formed him that from the flight of a great 
number of birds and from the appearance of 
the northern horizon, he thought there was 
land in that direction. 

There was in fact a cloudiness in the 
North such as often hangs over land, and at 
sunset it assumed such shapes and masses 
that many fancied they beheld islands. 
There was a universal wish, therefore, to 
steer for that quarter. Columbus, however, 
was persuaded that they were mere illusions. 
Every one who has made a sea voyage must 
have witnessed the deceptions caused by 
clouds resting upon the horizon, especially 
about sunset and sunrise, which the eye, as- 
sisted by the imagination and desire, easily 
converts into the wished for land. This is 
particularly the case within the tropics, 
where the clouds at sunset assume the most 
singular appearances, 

On the following day there were drizzling 
showers, unaccompanied by wind, which 
Columbus considered favorable signs; two 
boobies also flew on board the ships, birds 
which, he observed, seldom fly twenty 
leagues from land. He sounded, therefore, 
with a line of 200 fathoms, but found no 
bottom. He supposed he might be passing 
between islands lying to the north and 
south, but was unwilling to waste the pre- 
sent favoring breeze by going in search of 
them ; besides, he had confidently affirmed 
that land was to be found by keeping stead- 
fastly to the west ; his whole expedition had 
been founded on such a presumption; he 
should, therefore, risk all credit and author- 
ity with his people were he to appear to 
doubt and waver and to go groping blindly 
from point to point of the compass. He re- 
solved, therefore, to keep one bold course 
always westward until he should reach the 
coast of India, and afterward, if advisable, 
to seek these islands on his-return. 

Notwithstanding his precaution to keep 
the people ignorant of the distance they had 
sailed, they were now growing extremely 
uneasy at the length of the voyage. They 
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had advanced much farther west than ever 
man had'sailed before, and though already 
beyond the reach of succor, still they con- 
tinued daily leaving vast tracts of ocean be- 
hind them and pressing onward and on- 
ward into that apparently boundless abyss. 
It is true they had been flattered by various 
indications of land and still others were oc- 
curring, but all mocked them with vain 
hopes ; after being hailed with a transient 
joy they passed away, one after another, 
and the same interminable expanse of sea 
and sky continued to extend before them. 
Even the bland and gentle breeze, uni- 
formly aft, was now conjured by their in- 
genious fears into a cause of alarm ; for they 
began to imagine that the wind in these 
seas might always prevail from the east, and 
if so, would never permit their return te 
Spain. 

Columbus endeavored to dispel these 
gloomy presages, sometimes by argument 
and expostulation, sometimes by awakening 
fresh hopes and pointing out new signs of 
land. On the 2oth of September the wind 
veered, with light breezes from the south- 
west. These, though adverse to their pro- 
gress, had a cheering effect upon the people, 
as they proved that the wind did not always 
prevail from the east. Several birds also 
visited the ships; three of a small kind 
which keep about groves and orchards came 
singing in the morning and flew away again 
in the evening. Their song cheered the 
hearts of the dismayed mariners, who hailed 
it as the voice of land. The larger fowl, 
they observed, were strong of wing and 
might venture far to sea, but such smalt 
birds were too feeble to fly far, and their 
singing showed that they were not exhausted 
by their flight. 

On the following day there was either a 
profound calm or light winds from the 
southwest. The sea, as far as the eye could 
reach, was covered with weeds; a phenome- 
non often observed in this part of the 
ocean, which has sometimes the appearance 
of a vast inundated meadow. This has been 
attributed to immense quantities of sub- 
marine plants which grow at the bottom of 
the sea until ripe, when they are detached 
by the motion of the waves and currents 
and rise to the surface. These fields of 
weeds were at first regarded with great 
satisfaction, but at length they became in 
many places so dense and matted as in some 
degree to impede the sailing of the ships, 
which must have been under very little 
headway. The crews now called to mind 
some tale about the frozen ocean, where ships 
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were said to be sometimes fixed immovable. 
They endeavored, therefore to avoid as 
much as possible these floating masses, lest 
some disaster of the kind might happen to 
themselves. Others considered these weeds 
as proof that the sea was growing shallower, 
and began to talk of lurking rocks and 
shoals and treacherous quicksands and of 
the danger of running aground, as it were, 
in the midst of the ocean, where their 
vessels might rot and fall to pieces far out of 
the track of human aid and without any 
shore where the crews might take refuge. 
They had evidently some confused notion 
of the ancient story of the sunken island of 
Atlantis, and feared that they were arriving 
at that part of the ocean where navigation 
was said to be obstructed by drowned lands 
and the ruins of an ingulfed country. 

To dispel these fears the admiral had fre- 
quent recourse to the lead, but though he 
sounded with a deep sea line he still found 
no bottom. The minds of the crews, how- 
ever, had gradually become diseased. They 
were full of vague terrors and superstitious 
fancies; they construed everything into a 
cause of alarm and harassed their comman- 
der by incessant murmurs. 

For three days there was a continuance 
of light summer airs from the southward and 
westward, and the sea was as smooth as a 
mirror. A whale was seen heaving up its 
huge form at a distance, which Columbus 
immediatdly pointed out as a favorable in- 
dication, affiirming that these fish were gen- 
erally in the neighborhood of land. The 
crews, however, became uneasy at the calm- 
ness of the weather. They observed that 
the contrary winds which they experienced 
were transient and unsteady and so light as 
not to ruffle the surface of the sea, which 
maintained a sluggish calm like a lake of 
dead water. Everything differed, they said, 
in these strange regions from the world to 
which they had been accustomed. The only 
winds which prevailed with any constancy 
and force were from the east, and they had 
not power to disturb the torpid stillness of 
the ocean. There was a risk, therefore, 
either of perishing amid stagnant and shore- 
less waters or of being prevented by con- 
trary winds from ever returning to their na- 
tive country. 

Columbus continued with admirable pa- 
tience to reason with these fancies observing 
that the calmness of the sea must undoubt- 
edly be caused by the vicinity of land in the 
quarter whence the wind blew, which, there- 
fore, had not space sufficient to act upon the 
surface and heave up large waves. ‘Terror, 
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however, multiplies and varies the forms of 
ideal danger a thousand times faster than the 
most active wisdom can dispel them. The 
more Columbus argued the more boisterous 
became the murmurs of his crew, until, on 
Sunday, the 25th of September, there came 
on a heavy swell of the sea, unaccompanied 
by wind. This phenomenon often occurs 
in the broad ocean, being either the expir- 
ing undulations of some past gale or the 
movement given to the sea by some distant 
current of wind; it was, nevertheless, re- 
garded with astonishment by the mariners 
and dispelled the imaginary terrors occa- 
sioned by the calm. 

Columbus, who as usual considered him- 
self under the immediate eye and guardian- 
ship of Heaven in this solemn enterprise, in- 
timates in his journal that this swelling of 
the sea seemed providentially ordered to al- 
lay the rising clamors of his crew, compar- 
ing it to that which so miraculously aided 
Moses when conducting the children of 
Israel out of the captivity of Egypt. 


DISCOVERY OF LAND. 


The situation of Columbus was daily be- 
coming more and more critical. In pro- 
portion as he approached the regions where 
he expected to find land the impatience of 
his crews augmented. The favorable signs 
which increased his confidence were de- 
rided by them as delusive, and there was 
danger of their rebelling and obliging him 
to turn back when on the point of realizing 
the object of all his labors. They beheld 
themselves with dismay still wafted onward 
over the boundless wastes of what appeared 
to them a mere watery desert surrounding 
the habitable world. What was to become 
of them should their provisions fail? Their 
ships were too weak and defective even for 
the great voyage they had already made, 
but if they were still to press forward, add- 
ing at every moment to the immense ex- 
panse behind them, how should they ever 
be able to return, having no intervening 
port where they might victual and refit. 

In this way they fed each other’s discon- 
tent, gathering together in little knots and 
fomenting a spirit of mutinous opposition ; 
and when we consider the natural fire of 
the Spanish temperament and its impatience 
of control, and that a great part of these 
men were sailing on compulsion, we cannot. 
wonder that there was imminent danger of 
their breaking forth into open rebellion: 
and compelling Columbus to turn back. 
In their secret conferences they exclaimed 
against him as a desperado, bent, in a mad 
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phantasy, upon doing something extrava- 
gant to render himself notorious. What 
were their sufferings and dangers to one 
evidently content to sacrifice his own life 
for the chance of distinction? What obli- 
gations bound them to continue on with 
him, or when were the terms of their agree- 
ment to be considered as fulfilled? They 
had already penetrated unknown seas, un- 
traversed by a sail, far beyond where man 
had ever before ventured. ‘They had done 
enough to gain themselves a character for 
courage and hardihood in undertaking such 
an enterprise and persisting in it so far. 
How much farther were they to go in quest 
of a merely conjectured land? 
to sail on until they perished or until all 
return home became impossible? In such 
a case they would be the authors of their 
own destruction. 

On the other hand, should they consult 
their safety and turn back before too late, 
who would blame them? Any complaints 
. made by Columbus would be of no weight ; 
he was a foreigner, without friends or influ- 
ence; his schemes had been condemned by 
the learned and discountenanced by people 
of all ranks. He had no party to uphold 


him, and a host of opponents whose pride 
of opinion would be gratified by his failure. 


Or, as an effectual means of preventing his 
complaints, they might throw him into the 
sea and give out that he had fallen over- 
board while busy with his instruments con- 
templating the stars, a report which no one 
would have either the inclination or the 
means to controvert. 

Columbus was not ignorant of the mutin- 
ous disposition of his crew, but he still 
maintained a serene and steady countenance, 
soothing some with gentle words, endeavor- 
ing to stimulate the pride or avarice of oth- 
ers, and openly menacing the refractory 
with signal punishment should they do any- 
thing to impede the voyage. 

On the 25th of September the wind again 
became favorable, and they were able to 
resume their course directly to the west. 
The air being light and the sea calm the 
wessels sailed near to each other, and Co- 
Jumbus had much conversation with Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon on the subject of a chart, 
which the former had sent three days before 
on board of the Pinta. Pinzon thought 
that according to the indications of the 
map they ought to be in the neighborhood 
of Cipango and the other islands which the 
admiral had therein delineated. 

Columbus partly entertained the same 
idea, but thought it possible that the ships 
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might have been borne out of their track by 
the prevalent currents, or that they had not 
come so far as the pilots had reckoned. He 
desired that the chart might be returned, 
and Pinzon, tying it to the end of a cord, 
flung it on board to him. While Columbus, 
his pilots and several of his experienced 
mariners were studying the map, and en- 
deavoring to make out from it their actual 
position, they heard a shout from the Pinta, 
and looking up beheld Martin Alonzo Pin- 
zon mounted on the stern of his vessel, cry- 
ings ‘‘ Land! land ! senor, I claim my re- 
ward !’’ He pointed at the same time to the 
southwest, where there was indeed an ap- 
pearance of land at about twenty-five 
leagues distance. Upon this Columbus threw 
himself on his knees and returned thanks to 
God, and Martin Alonzo repeated the 
‘Gloria in Excelsis,’’ in which he was 
joined by his own crew and that of the ad- 
miral. 

The seamen now mounted to the mast- 
head or climbed about the rigging, straining 
their eyes in the direction pointed out. 
The conviction became: so general of land 
in that quarter, and the joy of the people so 
ungovernable, that Columbus found it neces- 
sary to vary from his usual course and stand 
all night to the southwest. The morning 
light, however, put an end to all their hopes, 
as toa dream. The fancied land proved 
to be nothing but an evening cloud and had 
vanished in the night. With dejected hearts 
they once more resumed their western 
course, from which Columbus would never 
have varied but in compliance with their 
clamorous wishes. 

For several days they continued on with 
the same propitious breeze, tranquil sea and 
mild, delightful weather. The water was so 
calm that the sailors amused themselves with 
swimming about the vessel. Dolphins began 
to abound, and flying fish, darting into the 
air, fell upon the decks. The continued 
signs of land diverted the attention of the 
crews and insensibly beguiled them onward. 

On the 1st of October, according to the 
reckoning of the pilot of the admiral’s ship, 
they had come 580 leagues west since leav- 
ing the Canary islands. The reckoning 
which Columbus showed the crew was 584, 
but the reckoning which he kept privately 
was 707. On the following day the weeds 
floated from east to west, and on the third 
day no birds were to be seen. 

The crews now began to fear that they 
had passed between islands, from one to the 
other of which the birds had been flying. 
Columbus had also some doubts of the kind, 
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but refused to alter his westward course. 
The people again uttered murmurs and 
menaces, but on the following day they 
were visited by such flights of birds, and 
the various indications of land became so 
numerous, that from a state of despondency 
they passed to one of confident expectation. 

Eager to obtain the promised pension, 
the seamen were continually giving the cry 
of land on the least appearance of the kind. 
To put a stop to these false alarms, which 
produced continual disappointments, Co- 
lumbus declared that should any one give 
such notice, and land not be discovered 
within three days afterward, he should 
thenceforth forfeit all claim to the reward. 

On the evening of the 6th of October 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon began to lose confi- 
dence in their present course and proposed 
that they should stand more to the south- 
ward. Columbus, however, still persisted 
in steering directly west. Observing this 
difference of opinion in a person so import- 
ant in his squadron as Pinzon, and fearing 
that chance or design might scatter the 
ships, he ordered that, should either of the 
caravels be separated from him, it should 
stand to the west, and endeavor as soon as 
possible to join company again ; he directed, 
also, that the vessels should keep near to him 
at sunrise and sunset, as at these times the 
state of the atmosphere is most favorable to 
the discovery of distant land. 

On the morning of the 7th of October, at 
sunrise, several of the admiral’s crew thought 
they beheld land in the west, but so indis- 
tinctly that no one ventured to proclaim it, 
lest he should be mistaken and forfeit all 
chance of the reward; the Nina, however, 
being a good sailor, pressed forward to as- 
certain the fact. In a little while a flag was 
hoisted at her masthead, anu a gun dis- 
charged, being the preconcerted signal for 
land. New joy was awakened throughout 
the little squadron, and every eye was 
turned to the west. As they advanced, 
however, their cloud-built hopes faded 
away, and before evening the fancied land 
had again melted into air. 

The crews now sank into a degree of de- 
jection proportioned to their recent excite- 
ment, but new circumstances occurred to 
arouse them. Columbus, having observed 
great flights of small field birds going to- 
ward the southwest, concluded they must be 
secure of some neighboring land, where they 
could find food and a resting place. He 
knew the importance which the Portuguese 
voyagers attached to the flight of birds, by 
following which they had discovered most 
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of their islands. He had now come 750 
leagues, the distance at which he had com- 
puted to find the island of Cipango; as 
there was no appearance of it, he might have 
missed it through some mistake in the lati- 
tude. He determined, therefore, on the 
evening of the 7th of October, to alter his 
course to the west-southwest, the direction 
in which the birds generally flew, and con- 
tinue that direction for at least two days. 
After all it was no great deviation from his 
main course, and would meet the wishes of 
the Pinzons, as well as be inspiriting to his. 
followers generally. 

For three days they stood in this di- 
rection, and the farther they went the more 
-frequent and encouraging were the signs of 
land. Flights of small birds of various. 
colors, some of them such as sing in the 
fields, came flying about the ships and then 
continued toward the southwest, and others. 
were heard also flying by in the night. 
Tunny fish played about the smooth sea, 
and a heron, a pelican and a duck were 
seen, all bound in the same direction. The 
herbage which floated by was fresh and 
green, as if recently from land, and the air, 
Columbus observes, was sweet and fragrant 
as April breezes in Seville. 

All these, however, were regarded by the 
crews as so many delusions beguiling them 
on to destruction, and when on the evening 
of the third day they beheld the sun go- 
Gown upon a shoreless horizon, they broke 
forth into turbulent clamor. They ex- 
claimed against this obstinacy in tempting 
fate by continuing on into a boundless sea. 
They insisted upon turning homeward and 
abandoning the voyage as hopeless. Col- 
umbus endeavored to pacify them by gentle 
words and promises of large rewards; but 
finding that they only increased in clamor, 
he assumed a decided tone. He told them: 
it was useless to murmur, the expedition had 
been sent by the sovereigns to seek the 
Indies, and happen what might, he was de- 
termined to persevere, until, by the blessing 
of God, he should accomplish the enter- 
prise. 

Columbus was now at open defiance with 
his crew, and his situation became desper- 
ate. Fortunately the manifestations of the 
vicinity of land were such on the following 
day as no longer to admit a doubt. Be- 
sides a quantity of fresh weeds such as grow 
in rivers, they saw a green fish of a kind 
which keeps about rocks; then a branch of 
thorn with berries on it, and recently sep- 
arated from the tree, floated by them ; then. 
they picked up a reed, a small board, and. 
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above all, a staff artificially carved. All 
gloom and mutiny now gave way to san- 
guine expectation; and throughout the 
day each one was eagerly on the watch, in 
hopes of being the first to discover the long 
sought for land. 

In the evening when, according to inva- 
riable custom on board of the admiral’s 
ship the mariners had sung the ‘‘ Salve, Re- 
gina,”” or vesper hymn to the Virgin, he 
made an impressive address to his crew. He 
pointed out the goodness of God in thus 
conducting them by the soft and favoring 
breezes across a tranquil ocean, cheering 
their hopes continually with fresh signs, 
increasing as their fears augmented, and thus 
leading and guiding them to a promised 
land. He now reminded them of the or- 
ders he had given on leaving the Canaries, 
that, after sailing westward 700 leagues, 
they should not make sail after midnight. 
Present appearances authorized such a pre- 
caution. He thought it probable they 
-would make land that very night ; he or- 
dered, therefore, a vigilant lookout to be 
kept from the forecastle, promising to whom- 
soever should make the discovery a doublet 
of velvet, in addition to the pension to be 
given by the sovereigns. 

The breeze had been fresh all day, with 
more sea than usual, and they had made 
great progress. At sunset they had stood 
again to the west, and were plowing the 
the waves at a rapid rate, the Pinta keeping 
the land from her superior sailing. The 
greatest animation prevailed throughout the 
ships ; not an eye ~was closed that night. As 
the evening darkened Columbus took hls 
station on the top of the castle or cabin on 
the high poop of his vessel, ranging his eye 
along the dusky horizon and maintaining 
an intense and unremitting watch. About 
1o o’clock he thought he beheld a light 
glimmering at a great distance. Fearing 
his eager hopes might deceive him, he called 
to Pedro Gutierrez, gentleman of the king’s 
bedchamber, and inquired whether he saw 
such a light ; the latter replied in the affir- 
mative. Doubtful whether it might not yet 
be some delusion of the fancy, Columbus 
called Rodrigo Sanchez, of Segovia, and 
made the same inquiry. By the time the 
latter had ascended the roundhouse, the 


light had disappeared. They saw it once 


or twice, afterward in sudden and passing 
gleams, as if it were a torch in the bark of 
a fisherman, rising and sinking with the 
waves; or in the hand of some person on 
shore, borne up and down as he walked 
from house to house. So transient and un- 
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certain were these gleams that few attached 
any importance to them: Columbus, how- 
ever considered them as certain signs of 
land, and, moreover, that the land was in- 
habited. 

They continued their course until two in 
the morning, when a gun from the Pinta gave 


the joyful signal to land. It was first de- 
scried by a mariner named Rodrigo do 
Triana; but the reward was afterward ad- 
judged to the admiral, for having previously 
perceived the light. The land was now 
clearly seen about two leagues distant, 
whereupon they took in sail and laid to, 
waiting impatiently for the dawn. 

The thoughts and feelings of Columbus in 
this little space of time must have been 
tumultuous and intense. At length, in spite 
of every difficulty and danger, he had ac- 
complish his object. The great mystery of 
the ocean was revealed; his theory, which 
had been the scoff of sages, was triumphantly 
established; he had secured to himself a 
glory durable as the world itself. 

It is difficult to conceive the feelings of 
such a man at such a moment, or the con- 
jectures which must have thronged upon his 
mind as to the land before him covered with 
darkness. That it was fruitful was evident 
from the vegetables which floated from its 
shores. He thought too that he perceived 
the fragrance of aromatic groves. The 
moving light he had beheld proved it the 
residence of man. But what were its inhabi- 
tants? Were they like those of the other 
parts of the globe, or were they some 
strange and monstrous race, such as the im- 
agination was prone in those times to give 
to all remote and unknown regions? Had 
he come upon some wild island far in the 
Indian sea, or was this the famed Cipango 
itself, the object of his golden fancies? A 
thousand speculations of the kind must have 
swarmed upon him, as, with his anxious 


_ crews, he waited for the night to pass away; 


wondering whether the morning light would 
reveal a savage wilderness or dawn upon 
spicy groves, and glittering fanes, and gilded 
cities, and all the splendor of oriental civili- 
zation. 


LANDING OF COLUMBUS IN NEW WORLD. 


It was on Friday morning, the 12th of 
October, O. S. that Columbus first beheld the 
New World. As the day dawned he saw 
before him a level island, several leagues in 
extent, and covered with trees like a con- 
tinual orchard. Though apparently uncul- 
tivated, it was populous, for the inhabitants 
were seen issuing from all parts of the woods 
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and running to the shore. They were per- 
fectly naked, and, as they stood gazing at 
the ships, appeared by their attitudes and 
gestures to be lost in astonishment. Colum- 
bus made signal for the ships to cast anchor 
and the boats to be manned and armed. 
He entered his own boat, richly attired in 
scarlet, and holding the royal standard, 
while Martin Alonzo Pinzon and Vincent 
Janez, his brother, put off in company in 
their boats, each with a banner of the enter- 
prise emblazoned with a great cross, having 
on either side the letters F. and Y., the ini- 
tials of the Castilian monarchs Fernando 
and Ysabel, surmounted by crowns. 

As he approached the shore, Columbus, 
who was disposed for all kinds of agreeable 
impressions, was delighted with the purity 
and suavity of the atmosphere, the crystal 
transparency of the sea and the extraordinary 
beauty of the vegetation. He beheld, also, 
‘fruits of an unknown kind upon the trees 
which overhung the shores, On landing he 
threw himself on his knees, kissed the earth, 
and returned thanks to God with tears of joy. 
His example was followed by the rest, whose 
hearts indeed overflowed with the same feel- 
ings of gratitude. Columbus then rising 
drew his sword, displayed the royal stand- 
ard, and assembling around him the two 
captains, with Rodrigo de Escobedo, notary 
of the armament, Rodrigo Sanchez, and the 
rest who had landed, he took solemn pos- 
session in the name of the Castilian sove- 
reigns, giving the island the name of San 
Salvador. Having complied with the re- 
quisite forms and ceremonies, he called upon 
all present to take the oath of obedience to 
him, as admiral and viceroy, representing 
the person of the sovereigns. 

The feelings of the crew now burst forth 
in the most extravagant transports. They 
had recently considered themselves devoted 
men, hurrying forward to destruction ; they 
now looked upon themselves as favorites of 
fortune, and gave themselves up to the 
most unbounded joy. They thronged around 
the admiral with overflowing zeal, some em- 
bracing him, others kissing his hands. 
Those who had been most mutinous and 
turbulent during the voyage were now most 
devoted and enthusiastic. Some begged 
favors of him, as if he had already wealth 
and honors in his gift. Many abject spirits, 
who had outraged him by their insolence, 
now crouched at his feet, begging pardon 
for all the trouble they had caused him, and 


_. promising the’ blindest obedience for the 


future. 
The natives of the island, when at the 
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dawn of day they had beheld the ships 
hovering on their coast, had supposed them 
monsters which had issued from the deep 


during the night. They had crowded to 
the beach and watched their movements 
with awful anxiety. Their veering about, 
apparently without effort, and the shifting 
and furling of their sails, resembling huge 
wings, filled them with astonishment. 
When they beheld their boats approach the 
shore, and a number of strange beings clad 
in glittering steel or raiment of various 
colors landing upon the beach, they fled in 
affright to the woods. Finding, however, 
that there was no attempt to pursue or 
molest them, they gradually recovered from 
their terror and approached the Spaniards 
with great awe, frequently prostrating them- 
selves on the earth and making signs of 
adoration. During the ceremonies of tak- 
ing possession they remained gazing in 
timid admiration at the complexion, the 
beards, the shining armor and splendid 
dress of the Spaniards. 

The admiral particularly attracted their 
attention from his commanding height, his 
air of authority, his dress of scarlet and the 
deference which was paid him by his com- 
panions, all which pointed him out to be 
the commander. When they had still 
further recovered from their fears they ap- 
proached the Spaniards, touched their 
beards and examined their hands and faces, 
admiring their whiteness. Columbus was 
pleased with their gentleness and confiding 
simplicity, and suffered their scrutiny with 
perfect acquiescence, winning them by his 
benignity. They now supposed that the 
ships had sailed out of the crystal firmament 
which bounded their horizon, or had de- 
scended from above on their ample wings, 
and that these marvelous beings were in- 
habitants of the skies. 

The natives of the island were no less ob- 
jects of curiosity to the Spaniards, differing, 
as they did, from any race of men they had 
ever seen. Their appearance gave no 
promise of either wealth or civilization, for 
they were entirely naked, and painted with 
a variety of colors. With some it was con- 
fined merely to a part of the face, the nose 
or around the eyes ; with others it extended 
to the whole body, and gave them a wild 
and fantastic appearance. 
ion was of a tawny or copper hue, and they 
were entirely destitute of beards. Their 
hair was not crisped, like the recently dis- 
covered tribes of the African coast, under 
the same latitude, but straight and coarse, 
partly cut short above the ears, but some 
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locks were left long behind and falling upon 
their shoulders, Their features, though ob- 
scured and disfigured by paint, were agree- 
able; they had lofty foreheads and remark- 
ably fine eyes. They were of moderate 
stature and well formed: most of them ap- 
peared to be under thirty years of age ; there 
was but one female with them, quite young, 
naked like her companions, and beautifully 
formed. 

As Columbus supposed himself to have 
landed on an island at the extremity of 
India, he called the natives by the general 
appellation of Indians, which was uni- 
versally adopted before the true nature of 
his discovery was known, and has since been 
extended to all the aboriginals of the New 
World. 

The islanders were friendly and gentle. 
Their only arms were lances, hardened at 
the end by fire, or pointed with a flint, or 
the teeth or bone of a fish. There was no 
iron to be seen, nor did they appear ac- 
quainted with its properties; for, when a 
drawn sword was presented to them, they 
unguardedly took it by the edge. 

Columbus distributed among them colored 
caps, glass beards, hawks’ bells and other 
trifles, such as the Portuguese were ac- 
customed to trade with amoug the nations 
of the gold coast of ‘Africa. They received 
them eagerly, hung the beads round their 
necks, and were wonderfully pleased with 
their finery and with the sound of the bells. 
The Spaniards remained all day on shore, 
refreshing themselves after their anxious 
voyage amid the beautiful groves of the 
island, and returned on board late in the 
evening delighted with all they had seen. 

On the following morning, at break of 
day, the shore was thronged with the na- 
tives; some swam off to the ships, others 
came in light barks which they called ca- 
noes, formed of a single tree hollowed, and 
capable of holding from one man to the 
number of forty or fifty. These they man- 
aged dexterously with paddles, and, if over- 
turned, swam about in the water with per- 
fect unconcern, as if in their natural element, 
righting their canoes with great facility, and 
bailing them with calabashes. 

They were eager to procure more toys 
and trinkets, not apparently from any idea 
of their intrinsic value, but because every- 
thing from the hands of the strangers pos- 
sessed a supernatural virtue in their eyes, as 
having been brought from heaven; they 
even picked up fragments of glass and 
earthenware as valuable prizes. They had 
but few objects to offer in return, except 
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parrots, of which great numbers were do- 
mesticated among them, and cotton yarn, 
of which they had abundance, and would 
exchange large balls of five and twenty 
pounds’ weight for the merest trifle. 

They brought also cakes of a kind of 
bread called cassava, which constituted a 
principal part of their food, and was after- 
ward an important article of provisions with 
the Spaniards. It was formed from a great 
root called yuca, which they cultivated in 
fields. This they cut into small. morsels, 
which they grated or scraped, and strained 
in a press, making a broad, thin cake, which 
was afterward dried hard and would keep 
for a long time, being steeped in water-when 
eaten. It was insipid, but nourishing, 
though the water strained from it in the 
preparation was a deadly poison. There 
was another kind of yuca destitute of this 
poisonous quality, which was eaten in the 
root, either boiled or roasted. 

The avarice of the discoverers was quickly 
excited by the sight of small ornaments of 
gold worn by some of the natives in their 
noses. These -the latter gladly exchanged 
for glass beads and hawks’ bells, and both 
parties exulted in the bargain, no doubt ad- 
miring each other’s simplicity. As gold, 
however, was an object of royal monopoly 
in all enterprises of discovery, Columbus 
forbade any traffic in it without his express 
sanction ; and he put the same prohibition 
on the traffic for cotton, reserving to the 
crown all trade for it, wherever it should be 
found in any quantity. 

He inquired of the natives where this gold 
was procured. They answered him by signs, 
pointing to the south, where, he understood 
them, dwelt a king of such wealth that he 
was served in vessels of wrought gold. He 
understood also that there was land to the 
south, the southwest and the northwest, and 
that the people from the last mentioned 
quarter frequently proceeded to thesouthwest 
in quest of gold and precious stones, making 
in their way descents upon the islands and 
carrying off the inhabitants. Several of the 
natives showed him scars of wounds received 
in battles with these invaders. It is evi- 
dent that a great part of his fancied intelli- 
gence was self-delusion on the part of Co- 
lumbus, for he was under a spell of the im- 
agination, which gave its own shapes and 
colors to every object. He was persuaded 
that he had arrived among the islands de- 
scribed by Marco Polo as lying opposite 
Cathay, in the Chinese sea, and he con- 
strued everything to accord with the ac- 
count given of those opulent regious. Thus 
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athe enemies which the natives spoke of as 
coming from the northwest he concluded to 
ibe the people of the mainland of Asia, the 
subjects of the great khan of Tartary, who 
were represented by the Venetian traveler 
as accustomed to make war upon the islands 
and to enslave their inhabitants. The 
country to the south, abounding in gold, 
could be none other than the famous island 
of Cipango ; and the king who was served out 
of vessels of gold must be the monarch 
whose magnificent city and gorgeous palace, 
covered with plates of gold, had been ex- 
tolled in such splendid terms by Marco Polo. 

The island where Columbus had thus for 
the first time set his foot upon the New 

‘World was called by the natives Guanahane. 
It still retains the name of San Salvador, 
which he gave to it, though called by the 
English Cat Island. ‘The light which he 
had seen the evening previous to his making 
and may have been on Watling’s island, 
which lies a few leagues to the east. San 
Salvador is one of the great cluster of the 
Lucayos or Bahama islands, which stretch 
southeast and northwest from the coast of 
Florida to Hispaniola, covering the northern 
«coast of Cuba. 

On the morning of the 14th of October 
the admiral set off at daybreak with the 
boats of the ships to reconnoitre the island, 
directing his course to the northeast. The 
coast was surrounded by a reef of rocks, 

_ within which there was depth of water and 
sufficient harbor to receive all the ships in 
Christendom. The entrance was very nar- 
row. Within there were many sand-banks, 
but the water was as still as in a pool. 

The island appeared throughout to be 

well wooded, with streams of water and a 
large lake in the centre. As the boats pro- 
ceeded they passed two or three villages, the 
inhabitants of which, men as well as women, 
ran to the shores, throwing themselves on 
the ground, lifting up their hands and eyes, 
either giving thanks to heaven or worship- 
ping the Spaniards as supernatural beings. 
They ran along parallel to the boats, calling 
after the Spaniards and inviting them by 
signs to land, offering them various fruits 
and vessels of water. Finding, however, 
that the boats continued on their course, 
many threw themselves into the sea and 
swam after them, and others followed in 
-canoes. The admiral received them all 
with kindness, giving them glass beads and 
other trifles, which were received with 
transport as celestial presents, for the invari- 
able idea of the savages was that the white 
men had come from the skies. 
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In this way they pursued their course un- 
til they came to a small peninsula which 
with two or three days’ labor might be sepa.- 
rated from the mainland and surrounded 
with water, and was therefore specified by 
Columbus as an excellent situation for a 
fortress. On this were six Indian cabins, 
surrounded by groves and gardens as beauti- 
ful as those of Castile. The sailors being 
wearied with rowing and the island not ap- 
pearing to the admiral of sufficient import- 
ance to induce colonization, he returned to 
the ships, taking seven of the natives with 
him, that they might acquire the Spanish 
language and serve as interpreters, 

Having taken in a supply of wood and 
water, they left the island of San Salvador 


the same evening, the admiral being impa- 


tient to arrive at the wealthy country to the 
south, which he flattered himself would 
prove the famous island of Cipango. 
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BY MARY F,. FRENCH. 





HE Second Assistant looked discouraged 

as she said, ‘‘ If you should ask me what 
great educator I would take as a model, 
whose principles I should strive to carry out 
in my teachings, I should answer without 
hesitation, Professor Squeers of Dotheboys’ 
Hall. Of course,’’ she went on to say, ‘‘ of 
course I should not adopt his methods in 
every detail, but the fundamental idea is 
perfect.’” The pretty teacher opened her 
eyes wide, and the Professor seemed to 
await an explanation. ‘‘ The fact is,” 
she said, ‘‘I believe I lack system. Now 
my celebrated model, Professor Squeers, 
says,—I’ll give you his exact words.—‘ We 
go upon the practical mode of teaching, the 
regular education system!’ Now, there 
is some sense in that. The schoolroom 
is the place above all others where you 
cannot get along without system, but just 
as I get my ‘regular education system’ 
to working finely, there comes along a big 
boy, or a delicate little girl, that doesn’t 
work into it well, and I make an exception 
to my general rule, and by and by I find 
my rule is all exceptions.’’ ‘‘ Like the rules 
in the Latin Grammar,’’ said the pretty 
teacher. 

The Professor was becoming interested in 
the trials of his Second Assistant. ‘‘ Don’t 
forget,’’ he said, ‘‘ that there were people 
unreasonable enough to find faults even in 
the perfect system of your great inspirer, 
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Professor Squeers. Theories that are too 
perfect are often incapable of being reduced 
to practice. Our educational system should 
be on the plan of a tubular iron bridge,— 
the greater the pressure, the nearer the 
molecules of iron are to their normal posi- 
tion. It must be iron to supply the need of 
the many, but it must be elastic to meet the 
‘wants of the individual.’’ 

‘<T have often thought,’’ said Miss Blank, 
“that in our teaching we should lift our 
eyes to the heavens to learn a lesson from 
the spheres, and curve a little to avoid col- 
lision with other bodies.’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said the professor, ‘‘ a perfect sys- 
tem always has its curves, but the curve must 
be a part of the system.”’ 

‘‘That is just my trouble,’’ responded 
the Second Assistant, ‘‘ I don’t know whether 
my curves form a part of my system or are 
only little, weak, curving tendrils, reaching 
out vainly and finding no support in the 
system to which they may cling.’’ 

-**T can tell you your present difficulty,’’ 
said the Professor smiling. ‘It is after 
school and you are tired. I see, too, just 
what is worrying you now. Like yourself, 
the longer I teach, the more fully I realize 
the fact that we have our pupils at the 
formative period of their lives. I won’t 
mention the ‘ clay in the hands of the pot- 
ter,’ for the illustration is used so-often, but 
it is a most perfect figure of speech. We 
must bear down hard on our pupils to give 
them the right form ; we must be strict with 
them, and not let them form bad habits to 
fetter them though life, and perhaps to 
draw them away from the kingdom of 
heaven, and yet we must bear on very lightly 
sometimes; we must barely touch them, 
that they may preserve the beautiful curves 
of their own individuality. You are not the 
only one who may feel discouraged,’’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ we must all feel so when we think 
of ourselves as alone at the wheel. To feel 
strong, we must remember we are but little 
children, with a Father’s hand clasping and 
guiding our weak and erring ones. If we 
remember that, we shall not fail.’’ The 


Second Assistant glanced at the Professor 
gratefully, and the pretty teacher looked as 


if she wished she could take it all in. ‘‘Be- 
sides,’’ continued the Professor, “‘ it is not 
Tell me some- 


thing that has been encouraging in your 
work.’’ 

At this the Second Assistant brightened 
up and said she thought there had been 
some encouraging things in her work. 
“In the first place,’’ she went on to say, 
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‘my scholars have improved wonderfully 
in their mannefs. I read that bright little 
fairy story about the teacher of good man- 
ners that was published last spring in the 
Fournal of Education, and thought I would 
apply it practically. Well, it worked likea 
charm. I gave them regular tasks in po- 
liteness. They must do three consciously 
polite acts every day, and we had a five min- 
utes recreation in politenessevery day. We 
resurrected Sir Philip Sidney, and as much 
of Chesterfield as was worthy of emulation, 
and now I am so tired of having the boys 
take their hats off to me on every possible 
occasion that I envy Wolsey when. there 
were ‘none so poor as to do him reverence.’ 
They certainly have improved wonderfully 
in manners.”’ ; 

‘‘If you are going to boom the town, as 
the lady in the fairy story did,’’ said the 
Professor, ‘‘ I shall have to invest at once.’’ 

‘*T think you were quite successful in 
carrying out that other idea you got from 
The Journal,’ said Miss Blank. 

‘¢ What idea was that?’’ asked the Pro- 
fessor. 

‘* Now, isn’t it trying,’’ said the Second 
Assistant, in answer to the Professor’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Isn’t it trying to have always to con- 
fess that the ideas that prove successful are 
not your own, but are only borrowed from 
other people and dressed up to suit your 
own fancy ?”’ 

The pretty teacher said she thought it 
took quite a good deal of artistic ability to 
dress a person well, much less an idea, 
‘* Besides,’’ said the Professor, ‘‘ what do 
you take an educational journal for ?”’ 

‘* Partly, I suppose,’’ answered the Sec- 
ond Assistant, ‘‘ because it’s a fashion 
among teachers. Then I like to read Zhe 
Journal partly as an intellectual recreation, 
and partly to know what is going on in the 
educational world ; then, once in a while, I 
like to introduce an idea into the ‘howling 
wilderness’ of my own mind, and Zhe Jour- 
nal is a good place to draw from for colo- 
nization.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ interrupted the Professor, ‘‘ that 
is just what a teacher should take an educa- 
tional journal for—to get ideas. They are 
the potter’s clay, and it is our task to 
form them into the shape most needed for 
our own particular schools. You have no 
reason to be discouraged that your Dest 
methods are obtained by adapting the 
ideas of others to your own peculiar work. 
Though you cannot make the clay, be . 
thankful that you have the potter’s skill to 
make it available. But what is this idea to 
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which Miss Blank referred?’’ asked the 
Professor. 

“‘It was about choosing sides in spell- 
ing,’’ replied the Second Assistant. ‘‘ The 
writer of the article thought it was not a 
waste of time if the children were really in- 
terested in it. So, to interest them, she 
called it a war, chose captains, and wrote 
the misspelled words on the blackboard as so 
many battles lost. I merely expanded the 
idea, and adapted it to my geography class, 
because the scholars did miss so dreadfully 
on those South American names. I pro- 
posed having a South American war. We 
were to have two weeks to get the ammunition 
ready. Each South American word was a 
cannon ball. A certain number of these 
cannon balls was to be prepared each day 
and recited to me.”’ 

‘Did mixed figures of speech form part 
of the ammunition ?’’ asked Miss Blank. 

The Second Assistant did not deign to 
reply, but continued: ‘‘ Besides these, each 
pupil prepared a supply of five for himself, 
thus bringing in words that were not in the 
regular lesson. I had the sides chosen at 
once, with a general for each, who was to 
look up the lazy ones during the week and 
see that they studied. One side chose blue 
for a color, and the names of the general in 
light blue, and the names of his army in 
dark blue, were written on the blackboard, 
that, like Czesar of old, the general might 
know the name of every man in his army. 
The other side chose shades of gray, and 
were somewhat cast down in spirit to hear 
themselves called ‘Rebs’ by the other side 
boys.”’ 

‘¢Was it a sanguinary war?’’ asked the 
Professor, looking a little bored. 

‘* Very,’’ answered the Second Assistant. 
**It took place Friday afternoon. The 
cannon balls flew thick and fast, and the 
blood of the wounded gushed forth in red 
crayon on the blackboard.’’ 

‘© Who were the wounded ?’’ asked the 
Professor, looking somewhat more inter- 
ested. 

‘«Those who missed words,’’ was the an- 
swer. ‘‘ There were several wounded and 
one slain ; that is, he missed every word. 
I know that fact does not redound greatly 
to my glory as a teacher, but I never had a 
perfect school, and that is why I am so 
often discouraged,’’ said the Second Assis- 
tant, losing something of her animated ex- 
pression. 

‘*T am glad your school has faults,’’ 
said the Professor kindly; ‘‘if it were 
perfect, we should not be able to keep you 
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here long.’’ The Second Assistant gay 
him another grateful look as she said, “| 
buried him deep in navy blue crayon dust 
as that was the nearest approach to black 
in which his name would show on th¢ 
board. Those that never missed at all wer 
on the roll of honor, and had their name 
written in yellow letters, which in imaging. 
tion we considered gilt, and the greg 
South American war was ended; but the re. 
cord of the struggle remained in vivid 
colors on the blackboard for a week after. 
ward. The scholars seldom fail now om 
South American names, for as a word wa 
missed we called it a battle lost, and the 
scholars were drilled in those words during 
the next week. I shall try Europe in the 
same way next term.’’ 

‘‘TInvite mein when you have your next 
war,’’ said the Professor. 

Here the janitor appeared with the broom, 
and the Professor, with one sweeping state. 
ment, put an end to the talk.—V. £. Jour. 
nal of Education. 
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JOHN STEWART BLACKIE. 


HE eminent Professor of Greek in Edin 
burgh University, John Stewart Blackie, 
was eighty-three in July. It may be of in 
terest to our readers to know something 0 
his health and working habits. In the firs 
place, he is one of the most stimulating met 
in Great Britian to those he comes in contac! 
with. His little work on self-culture has beer 
helpful to multitudes of young men every 
where. Owing to the excellence of his health 
and habits she has had no need of medica 
advice for thirty or forty years. He ha 
never worn spectacles. He isa patriarchit 
appearance, with classical features, and 
long pure white hair which reaches to his 
shoulders, but he has all the vitality of 
young man. 

A trip alone to Constantinople at. the ag¢ 
of eighty-two is a good record. He attr 
butes his robust health to the fact that h 
has always worked and lived, read and 
thought, on a system. He rises at 7 30 and 
breakfasts. The morning is occupied it 
work and correspondence. The open aif 
claims him every day for two hours befor 
dinner, and Morpheus for an hour after thé 
midday meal. No hard work after nin 
Unless he has a lecture or other engag 
ment, the evening finds him playing a gam* 
of backgammon with his wife. 

Speaking of the use of stimulants he says 
‘* My idea is that work done under the i1 
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fluence of any kind of stimulants is unhealthy 
work, and tends to no good. I never use 
any kind for intellectual work. As to 
smoking, generally it is a vile and odious 
practice. Instead of stimulants literary men 
should seek for aid in a pleasant variety of 
occupation, in intervals of perfect rest, in 
fresh air and exercise, and a cultivation of 
systematic moderation in all emotions and 
ions.’’ 

Prof. Blackie has two mottoes which 
‘‘ guide every movement of his life.’’ You 
cannot receive a letter from him without 
finding his motto penned in Greek charac- 
ters in his own handwriting in the left-hand 
corner of the envelope. He puts it in the 
corner of every envelope he finds about the 
place, his servants’ included. ‘‘ Adopt it,’’ 
he says, ‘‘and it will turn earth into heaven, 
it will revolutionize society in the twinkling 
of aneye.’’ The first is ‘‘Speak the truth 
in love’’ (Ephes. iv., 15); the second, 
xahera 74 xa2é (** All noble things are difficult 
to do’). 

He also has his idea of what qualities are 
required in an ideal character. In a letter 
on this subject he says: 

‘*What makes the perfect man? Of 
course, that he should grow up full and 
freely according to his type. 

‘*But man is a complex creature. The 
problem, therefore, is how to adjust the di- 
verse and often contrary forces of his com- 
pound nature in such fashion that they may 
maintain a perfect balance, each separate 
force performing its function fully without 
enroaching on the domain of any other 
force. 

‘‘This implies subordination. The body, 
therefore, as the instrument, and not as the 
director of human action, must, no doubt, 
be kept in good condition, as a horse is by 
a good rider, but must never aspire to the 
mastery. 

“‘The rider in the cavalry service of 
human life is Reason, and Reason has to ex- 
ercise control over the whole emotional 
forces of our nature, the noblest no less than 
the most common. No emotion can direct 
itself, and all extremes are wrong. 

‘But what are the noble emotions? 
They are contained in one apostolic word— 
‘Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ Each 
man in the social system is only a note in the 
harmony ; and this position only love, com- 
bined with intelligence and a wise consider- 
ation of circumstances, can enable him to 
maintain. 

‘**Add to this a firm will to persist in a 
reasonable course of action once chosen, 
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and the manly courage to assert the right in 
the face of a dominant wrong, and you have 
all that is necessary to the perfect type of a 
well-rounded man.’’—Herald of Health. 
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AS TO WEALTH. 





HE Mew York World editorializes thus 

on the poverty of wealth in its power to 
secure for its possessor some of the truly 
valuable things of life: 

‘* The feeling of mingled longing and ad- 
miration with which the possession of a vast 
fortune is naturally regarded is especially 
stimulated when the death of one of our 
multi-millionaires makes all of his affairs a 
proper subject of news and speculation, 
The great majority of people who have never 
had any experience of such a fortune, and 
who are not likely to have it, instinctively 
try to picture to themselves what a man does 
with so much money. It would be more to 
the point if they would try to realize to 
themselves what it is that the richest man 
cannot do, no matter how vast his fortune. 

‘‘He cannot, for instance, have better 
health than is within the reach of the man 
of moderate means. He cannot have a 
happier home life, and he is apt to have a 
less happy one. He cannot be a more patri- 
Otic citizen; his wealth will not help him 
here. He cannot become a deeper student 
or a more learned specialist for all his money. 
He cannot write a better novel nor compose 
a better poem nor paint a better picture. 
He cannot draw a deeper pleasure from the 
brightness and perfume of the flowers, from 
the greenness of the grass or the shadow of 
thetrees. Hecannot gain any truer friendship 
nor win more of honest regard. His super- 
fluous millions do not make his temper more 
uniform, his rest sweeter, his slumbers more 
sound, or his waking more hopeful. In a 
word, he cannot get from money that essen- 
tial manhood which is equally ready to en- 
dure the trials of life or the ordeal of death.’’ 

True and applicable, every line. These 
words are very timely in our day, when men 
in their pursuit of wealth lose health and 
shorten their lives in the effort. It is true 
there are many attractive things which 
wealth furnishes. It does not, however, 
alone add anything of material value and 
lasting worth to life. Health and happiness 
and virtue and benevolence are absolutely 
independent of wealth, and the best of these 
traits and highest attainments of manhood 
and the greatest achievements of brains and 
character have not commonly been associ- 
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ated with wealth. The purest men, the 
broadest minds, the best of humanity, have 
on the other hand declared that with great 
possessions goes grave responsibility. He 
who has much is accountable for its use or 
abuse. Each must ultimately render a state- 
ment of his stewardship, and the rich man 
can bring no substitute to stand in his place, 
nor can he evade the light which will be 
turned on his most secret transactions. 
There are many real advantages of life 
and living upon the side of those not 
wealthy. Especially as to young men and 
boys, wealth if not an absolute curse is at 
least a most serious menace. Neither riches 
nor poverty is to be coveted, but that 
happy medium where work is necessary, and 
by it a zest is acquired ; for the enjoyment of 
the earned reward of effort is a goal worthy 
of attainment. This is and will continue to 
be the desirable situation, regardless of the 
glamour of wealth and the popular fallacies 
regarding its acquirement and possession.— 
Doylestown Intelligencer. 


- 
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PICTURES IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 





F one needed evidence to convince him 
that the days of the bare, ugly, barn-like 


school-room are numbered, he would have 
found such evidence in the crowded audi- 
ence of teachers at the Prang Art Educa- 
tional Conference, Boston, a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Ross Turner, the artist, who has re- 
cently inaugurated in Salem the good work 
of making its schoolroom walls speak the 
message of art to the children, spoke of 
what he has tried to do, how he has tried to 
do it, and what he believes it is practicable 
to attempt in other places. 

He believes first in securing cleanliness 
and light ; next in coloring the walls of the 
school-room in some soft and beautiful tint 
suitable for setting off pictures and casts; 
then, in securing pictures and casts of un- 
questionable artistic merit, for the daily ed- 
ucation of the taste and finer feelings of the 
children. He deprecated earnestly the 
hanging of pictures merely because they are 
bright-colored or funny, or because some 
well-meaning individual has donated them. 
The pictures chosen should preferably be 
few, very large, and representative of some- 
thing permanently beautiful and suggestive ; 
large photographs or ‘‘solar prints’’ of the 
Parthenon, of various groups of famous 
statuary, and of portraits of great men, were 
shown as illustrations of the character of sub- 
jects best suited for the rooms of upper 
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grammar grades. Mr. Turner thought color 
a necessary element in the surroundings of 
primary grade children, but urged that even 
here there be always some really artistic idea 
embodied in the subjects used. Advertising 
cards do not answer the purpose, . 

Prof. E. S. Morse of Salem followed Mr, 
Turner’s address with another, both wise 
and witty. Taking up Mr. Turner’s plea 
that cultivated taste be used in selecting pic- 
tures for the schoolroom, he confessed to 
some hesitancy in suggesting to teachers 
that their own taste m art might perhaps be 
not of the best. People are too often liable 
to fancy that though their scientific wisdom 
may be incomplete, or their business sagacity 
apen to question, their taste in art is quite 
beyond any need of cultivation. But it re- 
quires only a moment’s remembrance of the 
monstrosities sold in furniture shops and 
china shops to show that average American 
taste really does need training. Even the 
Japanese can give us points in the matter of 
appropriateness to purpose. The Japanese 
think it very queer in us to use portraits of 
our heroes and statesmen for postage stamps, 
disrespectfully licking them on one side and 
pounding them on the other. It has never 
occured to most of us that this practice does 
show national lack of good taste. The Ja- 
panese feels it instinctively, because the art- 
idea is an inherited element of his daily life. 

The effect to be hoped for through the in- 
troduction of good art into the every-day 
surroundings of school children is the wak- 
ing up of their finer feeling for things beau- 
tiful and noble, and the witness of such de- 
velopment in gentler manners and more 
refined living. All widely-traveled people 
recognize with regret our present national 
inferiority in manners to those peoples who 
have grown up in countries rich in inherited 
art treasures. We are still very young, and 
our crudeness should furnish no reason for 
discouragement. It should only be an in- 
centive to those who have educational work 
in hand, to give the children now growing 
up every practicable aid toward their own 
development along good lines. And when 
these children grow up and in their turn 
take in hand the supervision of streets and 
parks and public buildings and educational 
affairs, the good work now begun will grow. 

Mr. Tetlow, master of the Girls’ High 
School, was able to add emphatic encour- 
agement out of the experience of his own 
school in collecting fine art examples for the 
inspiration of the students,—an inspiration 
which has proven ‘‘ worth while’ in the best 
sense of the phrase.—V. Z. Journal, 
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SENSE OF HUMOR INBORN. 


HAT is this ‘‘ seeing a joke,’”’ of which 
we are all so proud? Its most re- 
markable peculiarity is that it is inborn. 
‘It requires a surgical operation to get a 
joke well into a Scotch understanding,”’ 
says Sidney Smith. ‘‘It is not in the power 
of every one to taste humor, however he 
may wish it; it is the gift of God,”’ says 
Lawrence Sterne. 

We are all familiar with the helpless look 
of one who lacks perception of the ludicrous, 
and who peers into our faces to see whether 
or not what was said last is a joke he ought 
to laugh at. ‘‘ Nothing annoys one more,”’ 
says Sidney Smith, ‘‘than to observe the utter 
want of perception of a joke in some minds. 
Miss Jackson called the other day, and 
spoke of the oppressive heat of last week. 
‘Heat, madam,’ I said ; ‘ it was so dreadful 
here that I found nothing left for it but to 
take off my flesh and sit in my bones.’ 
‘Take off your flesh and sit in your bones, 
sir? Oh Mr. Smith, how could you do 
that?’ ‘Nothing more easy, madame; 
come and see me next time!’ But she or- 
dered her carriage, and evidently thought 
it a very unorthodox proceeding.’’ ‘‘ John,”’ 
said a gentleman to his new servant, “‘ did 
“<< Yes, 
but it didn’t do him no good.’”’ ‘* Why?’’ 
“‘Why, he can’t read.’’ ‘‘ Mr. Jones can’t 
read? What do you mean, John?”’ ‘* Why 
he’s blind, blind asa bat. While I was in 
the room he axed me three times where was 
my hat, and there it was right on my head 
all the while.’’ 

Nor can a sense of humor be acquired. 
It must be felt, and instantly, or it vanishes. 
The moment you seek to fix it, to study it, 
to analyze it, its virtue has departed. 
Though you should resolve into its elements 
every funny thing that had ever happened, 
you might still be blind to the next that 
occurred. For the humorous is mercurial 
in its manifestations. Says Dr. Barrow: 
‘*Sometimes it lieth in part allusion to a 
known story, or in seasonable application 
of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite 
tale; sometimes it playeth in words and 
phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity 
of their sense or the affinity of their sound ; 
sometimes it is wrapped up in a dress of 
humorous expression ; sometimes it lurketh 
under an odd similitude ; 3 sometimes it is 
lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, 
in a quirkish reason, in cunningly divert- 
ing or cleverly retorting an_ objection ; 
sometimes it is concealed in a bold scheme 


you take that note to Mr. Jones?’’ 
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of speech, in a tart irony, in a startling 
metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of con- 
tradictions, or in acute nonsense ; some- 
times a scenical representation of persons 
or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical 
look or gesture passeth for it; sometimes an 
affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptu- 
ous bluntness, giveth it being ; sometimes it 
riseth only upon a lucky hitting upon what 
is strange ; sometimes from a crafty wresting 
of obvious matter to the purpose. Often it 
consisteth in one hardly knows what, and 
springeth up one can hardly tell how, be- 
ing answerable to the numberless rovings of 
fancy and windings of language.’’ ~ 

It is largely because this sense of humor is 
unattainable that its possession gives such 
pleasure. We value most what is hardest to 
get. Air, water, health, common sense, 
even wealth and education, are held in less 
esteem than birth and breeding. A man 
would rather be thought a knave than a 
fool. Many a defaulter prides himself on 
being a gentleman. Mr. Dana has pursued 
for years the young editor in the tall tower, 
but the New York Sum never hit him harder 
than when it announced among its news 
items of the day before, that its polished 
edtior blew his nose with his fingers on 
Broadway. 

But the value of a sense of humor is by no 
means facetious. Says Mr. Whipple: ‘‘ Mirth 
is as innate in the mind as any other origi- 
nal faculty. The absence of it, in individ- 
uals or in communities, is a defect ; for there 
are various forms of error and imposture 
which wit, and wit only, can expose and 
punish. Without a well-trained capacity to 
perceive the ludicrous, the health suffers, 
both of the body and the mind, seriousness 
dwindles into asceticism, sobriety degener- 
ates into bigotry, and the natural order of 
things gives way to the vagaries ofa distem- 
pered imagination.’’ 

Instances of this are perhaps most com- 
mon and most lamentable in those who have 
to do with sacred subjects. In one of the 
mysteries enacted in Germany, towards the 
end of the last century, the Créator of the 
world was represented as an old gentleman in 
a wig, who groped about in the dark, and 
after running his head against posts ex- 
claimed in utter peevishness, ‘‘ Let there be 
light,’’ and there was light—the light of a 
tallow candle. So, in a grave sermon, 
Francis Meres (the same to whom we are in- 
debted for the earliest critical mention of 
Shakspeare), made out addition and multi- 
plication to be God’s arithmetic, because 
when he had made Adam and Eve he bade 
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them increase and multiply; but subtraction 
and division to be the devil’s arithmetic, 
because the arch-enemy subtracted Delilah 
from Samson, and divided Michal from 
David. From absurdities like these the 
slightest sense of the ludicrous would pro- 
tect a reverent mind. 

‘*In every condition of man, it is play 
and play alone, that makes him complete,”’ 
says Schiller. ‘‘ Humor is the harmony of 
the heart,’’ says Douglas Jerrold. ‘‘ Man 
could direct his ways by plain reason, and 
support his life by tasteless food,’’ says 
Sidney Smith ; ‘‘ but God has given us wit 
and flavor and brightness and laughter, to 
enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, and 
to charm his pained steps over the burning 
march.’’ ‘‘Even genius and philanthro- 
phy,’’ to quote again from Whipple, ‘are 
incomplete unless they are accompanied 
by some sense of the ludicrous ; for an ex- 
treme sensitiveness to the evil and misery of 
society becomes a maddening torture if not 
modified by a feeling of the humorous, and 
urges its subjects into morbid exaggeration 
of life’s dark side.’’—Zthics of Being Funny. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION.* 





BY SUPT. H. V. HOTCHKISS. 


OR seven centuries after Greek thought 
and Roman law had been shrouded in 
darkness and oblivion it seemed that all the 
progress that had been made in knowledge, 
culture, and morals, was about to disappear 


from the world for ever. During these 
terribly dark agés the magnificent achieve- 
ments of the two nations which have done 
more to mould the mind and character of 
the civilized world than all other influences 
together were buried and forgotten. The 
literature, art, and philosophy of Greece and 
the literature and law of Rome were to men 
as though they had never existed. It is un- 
neccessary to enumerate to this audience 
the characteristics of this period ; but I may 
be allowed to remind you that it was char- 
acterized by brute force, ignorance, sensual- 
ity, cruelty and despotism. With the open- 
ing of the eleventh century began that 
period of intellectual ferment known as the 
Revival of Learning. The influences at 
work during this period were many. 

It was at this time that the Saracens, who 





*A paper read at Beaver Falls by Supt. H. V: 
Hotchkiss of Meadville, July 7, 1892, before the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 
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had preserved the ancient knowledge of the 
Greeks in science and letters, turned it over 
to the western nations as they were ready to 
receive it. Dante, Boccacio and Petrarch, 
with many others, became the teachers for 
the west; and when the west began once 
more to read the Greek classics, when they 
began to know Virgil, to feel the charm of 
Cicero, to study Roman life in Horace and 
to learn Roman history from Livy, in very 
truth their minds were born again. 

In this period inductive philosophy be- 
gan its conquest for a part of the territory 
so long held by deductive philosophy. 
Nature, after being shut out for so many 
centuries, became a fit subject for study. 
Bacon with his new philosophy came forth 
as a result of this period and taught true 
methods of investigation in the natural 
world. His philosophy led to the study of 
things, thereby making invention and dis- 
covery possible. Correct views of the earth 
supplanted the Ptolemaic system. Com- 
merce grew and voyages of discovery were 
boldly made in all directions; the art of 
printing was invented ; books were multi- 
plied and knowledge brought within reach 
of a large number of readers. 

The stimulating, quickening, liberalizing 
tendency of the Crusades was also one of 
the most potent factors concerned in the 
mental movement which extended through 
the ‘‘ period of revival,’’ and which re- 
sulted in the discovery of the new Western 
World, and finally in the establishment of 
free thought, free speech, and free action 
upon the throne so long occupied by bigoted 
despotism and superstitious cruelty. 

What then more appropriate than that 
this greatest period in the development of 
civilization ; this period which culminated 
in the discovery of America, and which 
made possible all the material and spiritual 
advantages of the nineteenth century, should 
be commemorated and celebrated by the 
‘Columbian Exposition’’ to be held in 
America, but to be participated in by all 
civilized nations! For truly this Exposition 
shall commemorate not simply the discovery 
of America, but the entire period of mental 
awakening which made possible the dis- 
covery of America and the founding of the 
great Western Republic. And how su- 
premely fitting that the public schools 
should lead the van in making memorable 
that which is justly termed the period of 
** Revival of Learning.’’ For it was from 
the midst of this intellectual upheaval that 
the modern school came forth. Erasmus, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Melancthon, John 
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Sturm and John Colet gave the plan and 
most of the studies of the schools of to day. 
The schools, like nearly all great intellectual 
agencies of modern civilization, had their 
beginnings in this period ; but strange as it 
may seem, their beginnings were laid broad 
and deep in enduring principles. 

What shall be the character of this Ex- 
position which is to commemorate the per- 
iod which saw the beginning of a new intel- 
lectual life? What ought such an Exposi- 
tion to accomplish? Above all else, let it 
be the centre of disturbance, the starting 
point, of another ‘‘ Revival of Learning,”’ 
another Renaissance, or ‘‘ New Life.’’ 

Let all civilized people send here the pro- 
ducts of their thought, power and skill; and 
then, as the Crusaders of the dark ages 
made pilgrimages to capture the Holy Land 
from the Pagans, but were themselves seized 
by the civilizing influences of literature, 
science and art found in the East, let all 
races join in a peaceful Crusade thither to 
take of that knowledge which they have 
not, and to give of that which they possess 
in abundance. Let it be an intellectual 
clearing house for the whole world, in which 
those having balances to their credit on ac- 
count of points of excellence shall exchange 
those balances for that which shall make up 
their deficiencies. 

If this be the plan of the Exposition, 
Pennsylvania, with her schools and what 
they are producing, will stand in compari- 
son with the world. In comparison, but 
not necessarily in competition. If the East 
is to give to the West and the West is to 
contribute in return, every pupil, every 
teacher, every superintendent and every 
school official in the state must do his part 
in making a fair and full exposition of our 
school interests. ‘The most secluded school 
in valley or on mountain-top must add its 
mite and receive its blessing. The most 
humble teacher, whether in city graded 
school or in county district, must take his 
share of responsibility and place himself in 
the proper frame of mind to be benefited 
by this greatest of Expositions. 

When we have decided what the Exposi- 
tion should commemorate, and what should 


‘ be its purpose, there remains the most diffi- 


cult task of all, namely, to outline a plan 
which, if followed, will result according to 
our ideal. The details of this plan cannot 
be given at the present time. Unfortunately, 
as It seems to me, nothing definite has been 
decided by the managers at Chicago. Even 
as late as June Dr. Peabody wrote that the 
place for making the display of school work 
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and the amount of space to be devoted to 
this purpose were not determined. We are 
assured, however, that abundant space of 
suitable character will be provided. 

What shall be presented in this space? 
What must be the nature of an exhibit 
which shall do for the school interests of 
this country and the world what we have 
intimated should be done, if the Columbian 
Exposition is to become the centre of an- 
other ‘‘ Revival of Learning ?’’ In answer- 
ing this we must keep constantly in mind 
the other question, *‘What do I wish to 
know of the schools of any country or any 
particular place.’? We wish to know what 
the schools have done, but before these re- 
sults can be interpreted and appreciated we 
must know just what forces combined to 
secure them. In other words, we wish to 
know what the schools are doing in the way 
of development, and, at the same time, 
what expenditure of money, time, physical 
power and mental energy, is required to 
bring out given results. 

An exhibit of the forces which directly 
influence school work would take two divi- 
sions: State and District. 

In the State division there should be 
presented ,— 

I, a. The School Laws of Pennsylvania. 

6. The Annual Reports of the State De- 
artment of Public Instruction for the 
ast ten years. 

c. Special circulars giving laws governing: 

. Licensing of teachers. 

. Supervision. 

. Qualifications of teachers. 

. Length of school term. 

. Establishment of districts. 

. Estabishment of schools. 

. Collections of funds. 

. Appropriations of funds, 
da. Other published documents. 

e. Blanks for collecting statistics. 

II. State Normal Schools: 

a. Number and laws governing. 

4. Courses of study. 

c. Statement of students in attendance dur- 
ing vear 1891 and 1892. Number of 
graduates. Number of teachers in the 
State who are graduates from State 
Normal Schools. 


In the District division there should ap- 
pear,— 
I. a. Local ‘“‘ Rules and Regulations.” 
6. Latest annual report. 
c. Special printed circular giving : 
1. Rate of taxation. 
2, Average salary of 
year. 
3. Length of school term, 
4. Average total cost, per month, 
for each pupil. 


teacher per 
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5. Percentage of attendance of pupils. 
6. List of text-books and apparatus. 
7. Number of teachers educated in 
common schools, Number in 
Normal schools, Number in 
colleges. 
d@. Courses of study. 
é. Blanks used in operating the schools. 
_ . To show results which have followed 
there must be an exhibit of pupils’ work in 
all branches, classified as follows, and ar- 
ranged in grades: 
II, a. Kindergarten. 
4. Primary. 
¢. Grammar. 
d. High School. 
e. Norma] School. 
f. College and University. 

In order that the exhibit from the State, 
as a whole, and from any particular locality 
in the State, be intelligible, it should be ac- 
companied with all that has been given 
above under ‘‘ resources or causes.’’ Cer- 
tain additional directions should be ob- 
served by exhibitors from any locality. 

‘Each exhibit should be accompanied by 
an index showing exactly what the exhibit 
contains. 


No school work should be exhibited 


which was done prior to September 1, 1892. 


Whenever the work of a pupil, in any 
branch is placed in the exhibit the work of 
the same pupil ¢” a// branches should be 
sent. The office of the exhibit is not to be- 
come the ‘‘ greatest show on earth,’’ but to 
illustrate what have been the educational re- 
sults of certain investments and opportuni- 
ties. Every teacher can call to mind pupils 
remarkably good in some branch of study, 
but correspondingly poor in other, branches. 
Those pupils, in their specialties, need no 
teacher, and their work in their specialties 
does not represent teaching, but native abil- 
ity. Therefore if the work in all branches 
is required to be shown, the poor character 
of a part will prevent that being taken which 
is good because of natural gift and not be- 
cause of superior teaching. 

The work of a pupil in any branch should 
be accompanied by a statement containing 
the name and age of the pupil, the grade to 
which he belongs, the length of time he has 
been in the school, the number in his class, 
and the course of study, showing not only 
the studies of the grade, but the studies pre- 
ceding and following. 

The test of the work in a school must be 
made in all the subjects pursued, and not in 
some ‘‘fad’’ which may be using the greater 
part of the energy of the teaching forces. 

So far as possible the work of the entire 
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class should be displayed. In teaching, the 
vexing trials are not in the instruction of 
the bright nor even of those of fair ability, 
but of those who are dull. 

Special work, by individual pupils should 
not be displayed, unless it be in direct line 
of regular class work and in accordance 
with the established course of study. 

The work exhibited as pupils’ work should 
be such in every detail. If we are to see 
and be seen, just as we are, for purposes 
of mutual improvement, the teacher who 
would be tempted to straighten a line here 
and erase a line there, might better not 
enter the exhibit at all. 

In conclusion, let us, the teachers of the 
State here assembled, urge that the space be 
assigned without further delay, in order that 
general plans may assume more definite 
form. Let us further encourage the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to lay 
broad plans for a large and complete pre- 
sentation of the school interests of the Key- 
stone State. 


-™ 
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THE WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY. 





Messrs EpiTors: As the State Teachers’ 
Association has approved of the plan of the 
committee appointed a year ago to establish 
a Pedagogical Library at Harrisburg, in 
honor of Pennsylvania’s great educator, 
James P. Wickersham, it is proper that the 
teachers of the State should understand 
more fully the character of this library and 
the benefit that may accrue to them from it. 

It is proposed first that the library shall 
occupy a separate alcove in the new library 
building, soon to be erected at Harrisburg, 
and that it shall be under the care of the 
State Librarian ; and secondly that teachers 
for whom the County Superintendent is. 
willing to make himself responsible, may 
obtain books from this library by paying 
the postage necessary to receive and return 
them. 

Governor Pattison and Supt. Waller have 
given this plan their cordial endorsement, 
and there is good reason to believe that if 
the friends of education in the State con- 
tribute $2000, the legislature will appropri- 
ate a like amount for so laudable a purpose. 
Should this project be carried to successful 
completion, Pennsylvania will have the 
honor of being the first State in the Union 
to establish a State pedagogical library. 

The committee proposes, during the falb 
and winter, to bring this matter before every 
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County Institute in the state, and to solicit 
contributions from teachers and others. 
The amount contributed by each county, 
together with the names of those who give 
at least twenty-five cents, arranged in alpha- 
betical order without mention of the sum 
given by each, will be recorded in a neat 
manuscript volume, and placed in the li- 
brary, in order that future generations may 
read the names of its founders. 

Circulars have already been sent out solic- 
iting contributions from county superinten- 
dents and Normal School principals, and 
several of them have already responded lib- 
erally. Other friends of education in the 
state are cordially invited to send contribu- 
tions for the establishment of this library to 
the treasurer of the committee, John A. M. 
Passmore, 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

On behalf of the committee 

ELIzABETH LLoyp, Secretary. 


—~—_> 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MONEY. 





HE increased appropriation of money 

for the public schools continues to be a 
topic. of general conversation in every dis- 
trict in the Commonwealth. Whether it 
was wise for the State to throw this money 
unconditionally into the district treasuries 
may be doubted ; but the law is now in force, 
and the warrants for the money have been 
issued. Under the new law the appropria- 
tion is considerably more than doubled. 

It is almost to be regretted that the State 
did not make some stipulations regarding 
the use of the money, for there is a somewhat 
general disposition evident on all sides to 
use it for the general fund, and thereby to 
reduce district school taxes. This action 
is to be deplored for two reasons. In the 
first place, the State evidently intended to 
encourage education by adding to the finan- 
cial ability of the school districts ; and, in 
the second place, school diiectors will not 
feel so keenly their responsibility for the care 
of money which comes from the State as 
for money coming from the pockets of their 
neighboring tax-payers. 

This disposition to defeat or ignore the 
spirit of the law is based on a mistake, not 
on hostility to the schools. It is hard to 
pay taxes, but good schools warrant the 
payment ; and if the increased appropriation 
simply relieves taxation without bettering 
the schools, the saving of direct school tax 
will be a gain of but doubtful value. 

Nothing can take the place of neighbor- 
hood interest and concern in the welfare 
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and betterment of the public schools. The 
State can aid the schools with money, but 
it cannot command interest for them or 
supply that desirable public spirit so essen- 
tial to their success. In a word it is imper- 
ative that the people should feel that they 
own the schools ; otherwise popular pride in 
the schools is lost. It may be long before 
directors have another such chance as the 
present to lengthen terms, advance salaries, 
secure better teachers and supply better 
books and apparatus, and it is to be hoped 
that they will take advantage of the occasion 
to better the schools. Some districts might 
even go to the extent of graded schgols at 
once.— Doylestown Intelligencer. 


— 
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SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION IN 
MUSIC.* 





BY SUPT. ADDISON JONES. 


HE education that best develops mind and 

body to their greatest capabilities and 
usefulness, is the education for the children 
of this day. Formerly the mind alone re- 
ceived all the care; later the body claimed 
some attention, with the result that better 
general health was promoted, and greater 
mental vigor aroused. The best schools 
have in their courses of study a portion of 
time set aside for physical culture in some 
form. 

In teaching reading, the instructor finds 
that the best results cannot be attained by 
reading, criticising mistakes, and correcting 
faults; but she must teach carefully, syste- 
matically, the manner of lesson preparation, 
the position of the body, the action of the 
vocal organs, and other necessary knowledge 
that the ordinary teacher of a few years ago 
cared little for. All of this shows us that 
the taxpayer, at this time, expects a high 
grade of work from the teachers, and the 
product of the public schools must be a 
child with a strong mind and a vigorous 
body. 

In nearly all schools, public and private, 
singing forms a part of the daily programme. 
It is needed at the opening and closing of 
the daily sessions; and the more heartily 
and intelligently the pupils sing, the more 
will they enter into the spirit of these devo- 
tional excercises, It is needed to help re- 
lieve the tedium of the school day when the 
routine becomes irksome, and a few min- 
utes’ change will reinvigorate pupils and 





* Read before the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Beaver Falls, July 6th, 1892. 
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teacher, It is needed most to round out the 
education of the child; for without it there 
will be only partial development. But 
teaching Music without a systematic plan 
does not and will not produce the best re- 
sults. 

What are the ends that may be attained 
by teaching Music regularly and systemati- 
cally? 

1. If the child receives any musical cul- 
ture, the training of the voice, eye, and ear, 
in early childhood, will be of great value. 

2. Music, in the training of the voice, 
aids greatly in making good readers and 
speakers. 

3. The public schools give the training 
in the science which only the rich can reach. 

4. Its influence upon the morals and de- 
portment is ennobling. 

5. The mental discipline which it affords 
causes it to rank high among the other 
branches of study. 

6. It will be appreciated in all homes. 

As the education of the public schools 
prepares for the various avocations, the 
lack of voice-training, would not only be a 
detriment to a pupil who desires to study 
Music, but it would almost bar her from her 
chosen pursuit. 

Since any person is liable to be called to 
read or speak in large gatherings, it is es- 
sential that every pupil in our schools 
should be taught to enunciate distinctly and 
read intelligently. Vocal Music, systemati- 
cally taught, is one of the most valuable 
aids in attaining these acquirements. 

Only a few children from the mass can 
afford the expense of a music teacher. As 
an educational factor, school boards can in- 
troduce no study that will do more to de- 
velop character and brighten homes, than 
in placing vocal music within reach of all 
the children. Many cheerless homes may 
be brightened by the innocent songs of 
childhood. 

When the school-room becomes noisy, 
the pupils listless and careless, and every- 
thing goes wrong, a lively song will change 
the bent of the children’s minds, relieve the 
tension of the teacher, and start all off in 
good order. The school rooms in which 
we find the liveliest singing, are the ones 
where we have the least disorder. Hon. 
Ira Hoitt, of California, says: ‘‘ Music is 
one of the branches required by law to be 
taught in this state. I believe thoroughly 
in the refining and elevating influence of 
Music. It is a strong aid to the cultivation 
of the faculties, and is especially valuable in 
the education of the senses.’’ 
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Last, but most important, it adds materi- 
ally to the pleasures of life. Whether it be 
at home or in the social gathering, a trained 
voice and ear give a zest to every occasion, 
Education widens the circle of a man’s in- 
fluence. If he reads he is brought into as- 
sociation with the world through the daily 
papers. If his education is more extended 
he will revel in the choice literature of all 
times. If his education includes Music, he 
will in addition find sweeter pleasure in the 
harmony of poetry and song. 

Supt. Marble says: ‘‘I think no system 
of schools ought to be without the study of 
Music.”’ 

Supt. O. H. Cooper, of Texas: ‘‘ Many 
of the cities and towns of the state have 
regular musical instruction in some form. 
The general results are satisfactory. I am 
of opinion that Vocal Music is a valuable 
auxiliary in discipline, and further I think 
that it should be taught in all the schools.”’ 

Supt. Rice, of South Carolina: ‘I am 
heartily in favor of systematic Music instruc- 
tion, and I hope we will see music taught in 
every school and to every child in the state. 
To say nothing of its good effects upon the 
physical system, it civilizes and refines every 
school and community where proper train- 
ing is given.’’ 

Hon. Henry Sabin, of Iowa, says: ‘‘ There 
is no doubt that the general introduction of 
Music into our public schools, as a regular 
study, would be productive of much good. 
There is no place on record in which, under 
suitable management, it has been found a 
failure, while there are many cities to testify 
to its usefulness. As one of the means by 
which we hope to build up and foster a sys- 
tem of schools distinctively American, it 
must soon come into very general use.”’ 

Supt. Albert Russell, of Florida: ‘‘Give 
me my state full of singing schools, and I 
shall have a state full of singing homes, then 
happy, pure homes.’’ 

John D. Philbrick said: ‘‘ At the present 
time there is nowhere, I believe, in the civil- 
ized world, a well organized system of pub- 
lic schools, in the curriculum of which 
Vocal Music does not find a place as one of 
the essential studies.’’ 

Educators are agreed that Vocal Music 
should be taught in the schools; in many 
places the people ask for it; and directors 
have every encouragement to introduce it. 
There may be considerable difficulty in 
selecting the particular system published by 
the rival firms. But it has been the ex- 
perience of all that much more depends 
upon the manner of introduction and teach- 
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ing than upon the system used. There are 
few communities in the state where Music is 
not appreciated; and still fewer where 
it will be thrown out after the cheerful songs 
have become a part of the home life. 

How shall Vocal Music be taught in the 
schools? Supt. Luckey, while instructing 
at a county institute in the eastern part of 
the state more than twelve years ago, sug- 
gested a plan which has been a great success 
with us. A special music teacher is em- 
ployed, who instructs the pupils of every 
room a half-hour, or in the lower grades 
twenty minutes, every week. The regular 
room teacher is a close observer during the 
lesson. ‘The special teacher before leaving 
the room directs the teacher as to the length 
of the lesson, the mistakes to be avoided, 
and such other instruction as she may need. 
The remaining days of the week, the regular 
teacher drills the pupils, and directs them 
in the work gone over by the specialist. On 
his return the following week, he reviews 
carefully his own work and that of the 
teacher, and goes on with the advance 
lesson. In some cases two or three rooms 
can be assembled, and time for the instruc- 
tor saved; though this plan is not so pro- 
ductive of good results as single room work. 
It has been the experience that all the 
children sing. Only in few cases has there 
been a disposition to shirk the exercise. 
When the pupils understand that Music is as 
much a part of the school exercises as read- 
ing, or any other branch, there is no trouble 
either with the special or regular teacher. 
Parents are delighted to have their children 
sing, and in consequence, the teacher is sure 
to have the parent’s influence on her side. 

There are several objections that must be 
met. There is expense connected with it. 
An extra teacher ought to be employed; 
charts and books must be purchased. It 
will add to the school tax possibly a quarter 
mill, usually less than that sum, except in 
places where the valuation is low. But if it 
adds twenty-five cents to a thousand dollars’ 
worth of property, the good cheer it brings 
into the homes of the poor will repay the 
few cents additional paid in taxes; to the 
tich man it will bring many-fold his outlay 
in the happy faces of his tenants and the 
general welfare of the community. In the 
schools of which the writer has personal 
knowledge, the cost per pupil per month 
has been in all cases less than ten cents, 
while in one case only six cents. The ques- 
tion of cost should not stand in the way of 
material progress, and much less should it 
be a hindrance when the ends to be gained 
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are so many and important, and the ex- 
penditures so exceedingly small.’ 

As arranged in most of the schools, ten 
minutes’ daily drill, and twenty or thirty 
minutes once a week for a regular lesson, is 
the time taken from the other lessons. It is 
granted by many educators that song inter- 
spersed during the day is one way of work- 
ing off the surplus energy of the little folks 
when they become restless. Music does ex- 
orcise the spirit of restlessness. In the lower 
rooms the song may take the place of one 
of the calisthenic drills; for many of the 
songs are really body exercises. In the up- 
per grades a ten-minute recess of song is a 
rest for pupils and teacher. The time taken 
is amply made up by the rest there is in the 
change of work. Experience shows that the 
children do better work after the daily drill 
than before it, not only in the lower grades, 
but up through the High School. It has 
been urged that the special teacher should 
give more than one lesson a week, but here 
again experience has demonstrated that 
more time is taken from other lessons, and 
the regular teacher has more trouble in her 
drills, while results have been nearly the same. 

The third objection is the one most 
difficult to overcome. When Supt. Luckey 


| stated, at Norristown, a decade ago, that 


all the teachers can teach music, most of 
us believed he was wrong. At this time, 
when directors propose to the teachers that 
they shall teach Vocal Music, in every corps 
of teachers there are some who know they 
cannot do it. But they are mistaken. Any 
earnest, energetic teacher can do the work 
if she wills to do it. Close attention to the 
work of the special teacher, and some study 
to get his instruction well in mind, will pre- 
pare the teacher to take charge of the drill. 
It has occurred repeatedly that the teacher 
who knew nothing of Music at the start, 
but went at the work determined to do what 
she could, taught her children much more 
successfully than the one who understood 
the subject so well that she did not care to 
notice the instruction of the special teacher. 

Is this plan of teaching Music practicable 
in the country districts? In reply we would 
say that several townships in Chester and 
Montgomery counties have employed a spe- 
cial teacher, and are following substantially 
the plan outlined above. In Easttown town- 
ship, Chester county, there are five schools 
containing two hundred and forty pupils 
coming in to the schools from the farms. 
Isaac A. Cleaver, president of the School 
Board, says: ‘‘ Our experience has proved 
the introduction of Music a grand success. 
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Every patron is pleased, and we have ar- 
ranged to go on with the work this year. 
Vocal Music brings to the homes a culture 
and an enjoyment that no other school 
study affords. Excellence in the languages 
and mathematics brings culture, but the 
folks at home are often, on account of more 
limited education, unable to appreciate this 
in their boys and girls. Music roots out 
much evil by filling the place with enliven- 
ing song. All of this is done for us at the 
rate of twelve cents a month for all the 
pupils enrolled.’’ 

What Easttown, Chester county, is doing, 
other country districts can do. To educate 
our children we must teach them to sing, 
to appreciate Music. The pupils in the 
country appreciate the same advantages as 
the town pupils. Music can be taught in 
townships as well as in boroughs. 

Bret Harte, in his pictures of life in the 
West, portrays the power of music on the 
uncultivated ear. The effect on the little 
ones in our schools is very noticeable. In 
the lowest primaries they sing sweetly and 
solemnly, 

In the sky above us, 
Where the angels dwell, 
God will ever love us, 
If we serve Him well. 


The rollicking tone breaks forth when 
they start, ‘‘ When puss, with soft and velvet 

w.’’ They find a pleasure in singing that 
is not found at any other time in the school 
day. The children are happy when they 
sing, and the darkest home is brightened by 
song; whatever it is that thus increases hap- 
piness tends to moral elevation. In this fact, 
we have a strong reason for urging system- 
atic teaching of Vocal Music in the schools. 

There is a certain amount of pleasure to 
a person who has an untrained ear in listen- 
ing to good music, but it is faint compared 
with that caused by an active participation 
in producing the sweet results. Martin 
Luther put himself on record on the subject 
of singing. He says: ‘‘ The youth must al- 
ways be accustomed to the art, for it makes 
good and virtuous citizens. Music is a 
discipline, a minister of good order and 
good manners. She makes the people 
milder and gentler and more reasonable.’’ 

It is acknowledged by all that Music is 
valuable as a disciplinary study, as a pro- 
moter of moral tendencies, as an aid to 
other studies, as valuable in itself as a bread- 
winner and an accomplishment. It, there- 
fore, seems right that it should be regularly 
and systematically taught as one of the 
branches in the public schools. 
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KITTY WAGGONER. 


Drep.—In Syracuse, November 13, aged 
23, Kitty B. WAGGONER. 

A month ago, the writer had something 
to do with providing free entertainment for 
fifteen hundred delegates. The work and 
responsibility made him keenly sensitive to 
the helpfulness of those with whom he was 
associated, and he is grateful that he was 
thereby made acquainted with her whose 
death he is so soon called upon to record. 

Though he had never met her, he had 
heard a great deal about Kitty Waggoner. 
All sorts of sociables were continually being 
held at Kitty Waggoner’s. Whatever object 
-a young folks’ committee might have, 
among the names read was always that of 
Kitty Waggoner. Whenever anything was 
to be done, and the names of those who 
were to do it were called for, the speaker 
added, ‘‘and Kitty Waggoner, of course.” 
Her name was so often spoken, with such a 
loving familiarity, that the writer felt half 
acquainted with her, though he did not 
know her face. 

On the first morning of the big meeting, 
he came to the church late and without the 
assignment book, which was delayed by the 
lengthened labor of preparing a printed list. 
He could therefore do nothing for the score 
or two of delegates who had collected from 
the morning trains, and were waiting for 
boarding places. But he found a young 
woman moving about among them and mak- 
ing herself generally useful with such an ac- 
customed serviceableness, that he said to 
himself at once: ‘*That must be Kitty 
Waggoner.’’ 

It was Kitty Waggoner. The breakfast- 
less ones were fed at her own home by 
Kitty Waggoner. ‘The bashful ones were 
cordially greeted, the impatient ones quieted, 
the inquisitive ones satisfied, by Kitty Wag- 
goner. Somebody must sit at the post-office 
table till the appointed lady appeared. 
**O let me, I’ve nothing to do,’’ said Kitty 
Waggoner. Somebody must get just the 
right ink and pens and paper and mucilage 
for a rather peculiar secretary. With tire- 
less good-nature Kitty Waggoner humored 
his every whim. ‘‘I wish I had somebody 
to do this,’’ a dozen persons were continu- 
ally saying, seemingly at once. As if by 
instinct, Kitty Waggoner was always there. 
She seemed omnipresent. Leave her sort- 
ing out mail-matter at the church and go 
straight to the lunch-room, and there you 
found her, in the trimmest of white aprons, 
serving sandwiches. 
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Withal, there was no bustle, no hurry, no 
sigh over a multiplicity of duties. If she 
said anything, it was, ‘‘ Why, how lucky I 
am to be here: let me do it,’’ and she did it 
as if the favor were conferred upon her. 

So it happened, that while the writer saw at 
the meeting many noble men and noted 
women, he found no character so interesting 
and pleasant to study as Kitty Waggoner’s. 
And though he had not seen her since 
when he was this morning called aside by a 
friend who said ‘‘ Kitty Waggoner died 
half an hour ago,”’ he felt a shock, as of a 
personal loss, It was a personal loss. It is 
a loss to every one who might meet her, to 
miss a face so cheerful, hands so willing, 
aheart so unselfish. But no richer heritage 
can mortal leave behind, than a name that 
falls from every lip so tenderly and lovingly 
as that of Kitty Waggoner.— School Bulletin. 


-— 


THE AIM. 


BY M. E. A. BOUGHTON. 
IM at the formation of character, first. 
That includes and implies the rest. 
Dr. Arnold’s great power as a teacher was 





not that he taught technical facts, so that. 


they were never forgotten; it was not that 
his school-room was always found in quiet 
and death-like order—was not, even, that 
he rode to perfection the hobby of method, 
upon which this age dotes so fondly ; but it 
‘was, that he impressed upon his pupils an 
ideal of character, an ambition to learn and 
to de, from which they could never escape. 

Recall to mind, your own instructors, 
upon whom you can look calmly and justly 
after the lapse of years.. Which of them 
gave to you what you now realize is best in 
you? Not that one necessarily who gained 
from you the most unquestioned obedience 
and the most faultless recitation, but he or 
she who gave to you an émpulse, an idea, a 
standard and a glimpse of the possible to 
you. 

Yes, of course it is hard to do this, and of 
course you will be criticised by the fogy 
whose outlook is as narrow as was his school- 
ing half a century ago; but row up stream, 
and in spite of the current, hold before your 
pupils an ideal whose realization will be at- 
tained in future decades in those plastic 
souls whom it is your great privilege now to 
mould. In these days of general and lib- 
eral schooling, the moral education formerly 
imparted at home by the mother is largely 
{too largely) relegated to the teacher, whose 
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sphere of influence thus becomes almost 
boundless. 

Aim then to make the child capable of 
wise choice in moral questions, ambitious to 
learn outside and beyond the school-room, 
and while brightening the intellect, do not 
neglect to furnish that fountain of being— 
the heart, ‘‘for out of it are the issues of 
life.’’ The thought is beautifully expressed 
by Daniel Webster. ‘‘If we work upon 
marble, it will perish; if we work upon 
brass, time will efface it; if we rear temples, 
they will crumble into dust; but if we work 
upon immortal minds, if we imbue them 
with principles, with the just fear of God and 
love of our fellow men, we engrave upon 
these tablets something which will brighten 
to all eternity.’’—/ournal of Pedagogy. 
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RUSSIA. 
ADDRESS BY A NATIVE RUSSIAN. 


E give space to an excellent address de- 
livered on graduation day, Tuesday, 
June 28th, by Master S. E. Spoohnt, of the 
Boys’ High School of Lancaster, a youth 
who left Odessa, in Southern Russia, in 
October, 1889, to secure that education in 
America which was denied him at home. 
On reaching Lancaster he entered Prof. 
Matz’s school for a few weeks, using the 
little German he had acquired as an intro- 
duction to English, of which he knew noth- 
ing. He entered the High School in Janu- 
ary, 1890, and has since then been a very 
diligent student, especially of English, Ger- 
man, Latin, Greek, and mathematics, in 
preparation for the entrance examination to 
Yale College, for which he and two of his 
classmates have, during the past six months, 
been under special instruction. His address 
is as follows: 

From the tenth century, when Vladimir 
declared Christianity the established religion 
in his country, Russia began to wake up to 
a new life. Up to this time the numerous 
small tribes that formed the great Russian 
nation, being at continual warfare with each 
other, knew absolutely nothing of the world 
outside of their boundaries, nor did the 
world know much about them. In the 
tenth century, however, these tribes became 
more or less united, recognizing their com- 
mon Slavonic origin and religion, and began 
to prepare themselves to take an active part 
in the affairs of Europe. 

Russia, however, did not have any actual 
influence in Europe till the time of Peter the 
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Great. When Peter ascended the throne 
the country possessed not a single strip of 
land that was washed by the sea. Peter, 
with his keen foresight, clearly saw that 
Russia could never rise to any great promi- 
nence as a nation without having some out- 
let into the wide, open ocean, and therefore 
directed all his wonderful energy and ability 
to secure it, and as a result St. Petersburg 
was founded. Asa certain Russian puts it, 
‘¢ Peter in founding St. Petersburg cut out 
a window into Europe, through which light 
and civilization came streaming into Rus- 
sia.’ [Here the speaker quoted the lines 
in the original Russian.] The Empress 
Catharine cut a second window in founding 
Odessa, which is as much to Southern Rus- 
sia as St. Petersburg is to Northern. Thus 
the Russian Empire grew, till it is now the 
largest country in the world. 

Great as Russia is in territorial extent, it 
is equally rich in its natural resources. The 
Ural ores and the gold mines throughout 
Siberia, the boundless forests of the north, 
the coal beds and oil regions of the Cau- 
casus, the splendid fisheries of the Azof and 
Caspian seas, and the general fertility of the 
land, are instances of the natural wealth and 
abundance of the country. But with all 


these great advantages Russia lacks enter- 


prise. Nearly all the oil fields and coal and 
ore mines are under the control of foreigners 
who consequently derive most profit from 
them. Such a state of affairs is due to the 
natural antipathy of the Russian to com- 
mercial enterprise, and to a lack of that 
business instinct and sagacity which so 
characterize an American or an Englishman. 

It is true that Russia has within her 
boundaries a people who could successfully 
rival any nation in commercial enterprise ;. 
but they are, as a rule, crippled by the gov- 
ernment in all they undertake. In spite, 
however, of the great pressure of injustice, 
persecution, and restrictions, brought to 
bear upon them, the Jews are still at the 
head of all things that advance the interests 
and welfare of the country. They are un- 
questionably the leading business men, and 
largely the sole promoters of commerce in 
the land. The treatment of the Jews in 
Russia is most appalling. They are de- 
barred from the institutions of learning; 
they are forbidden to engage in mining 
and similar industries, as well as in farming 
—not even is the whole of the country open 
for their settlement —but, nothwithstanding 
all this, the Jews are the most civilized, 
enterprising, industrious and temperate part 
of Russia’s vast population. 
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Drunkenness is a vice which has its roots 
deep among the Russian people. It is, 
great drawback to the natural energy and 
ability of the Russian. It is not overstating 
the truth in saying that in a Russian town 
there are double the number of drinking 
houses and five times the number of thos 
who patronize them to a degree of beasili- 
ness than in almost any town of the same 
size in any other country. Whisky is every. 
thing to the average Russian. He drinks it 
upon any and all occasions. Most of the 
laborers, working the whole week, eam 
enough to be able to get shamefully drunk 
on Sunday. The women indulge in exces. 
sive drinking just as freely as the men. I 
-am not now speaking of the educated 
classes, but of those ignorant masses who 
constitute by far the greatest part of the 
population of Russia. 

This craving for intoxicating drinks ac- 
counts in very large degree for the poverty 
of the Russian in general, and the peasant in 
particular. This will be most clearly com- 
prehended by the following striking illustra- 
tion: In the southern part of Russia, and 
especially in the neighborhood of Odessa, 
there are numerous colonies settled by Ger- 
mans. About these colonies Russian villages 
are situated. I haveseen these villages and 
and have beenin them manyatime. Odessa 
itself is a large and beautiful city of nearly 
three hundred thousand inhabitants, as well 
known to me as is Lancaster, for it was my 
home until October, 1889, less than three 
years ago, when I came alone, a young lad, 
under your’ glorious flag, into your land of 
matchless opportunities and wonderful re- 
sources, in utter ignorance of your noble 
language, though by that time I had read in 
my native Russian tongue a number of the 
plays of your greatest English dramatist, 
Shakespeare. As has been said, I have been 
in these villages, and have been struck with 
the sharp contrast between the welfare and 
prosperity of the German colony and the 
poverty and wretchedness of the Russian 
village. 

While the former consists of regular 
streets, lined with fine stone buildings, a 
stately church, a school house, and other 
features of a well-to-do community, the lat- 
ter is generally in a condition of great dis- 
order. Its rude earthen cottages are covered 
with straw. It is usually without a church 
or school house, and hasa sad appearance of 
poverty all about it, While the German 
colonist with every passing year becomes 
more wealthy and more prosperous, the 
Russian peasant, for the most part, becomes 
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poorer, and sinks deeper and deeper into 
debt. This fact is the more remarkable, 
because the German and the Russian till 
the same soil, which gets the benefit of 
the same dew, the same rain and sunshine. 
They both expend on it an equal amount of 
toil, with even a slight percentage in favor 
of the Russian. The one, however, suc- 
ceeds, while the other fails! Several reas- 
ons could be given to acconnt for this appar- 
ent inconsistency. But here again, asnearly 
always, the Russian’s ardent love for rum 
affords the most satisfactory explanation. 

In the fall of every prosperous year one 
may see, as I have often seen, caravans of 
teams laden with grain, slowly, in an almost 
endless line, dragging themselves to Odessa, 
which is the greatest grain port in Europe. 
Here the grain is sold to exporters, who ship 
it to foreign countries. The German colo- 
nist, selling his products and obtaining in 
the city the things he needs, returns to his 
colony, while the Russian, having pos- 
séssed himself of the money for his grain, 
almost invariably turns to a saloon, where 
he oftentimes spends the greater part of his 
money, and returns to his home little better 
off than when he left it. This is a sad fact, 
but it is a fact, and it is the chief reason for 


the Russian’s abject poverty. The present 
direful famine in Russia clearly shows how 
wholly unprepared the Russian peasants are 
to endure any severe visitation of this char- 


acter. Thousands of them starved to death, 
while many thousands more were brought to 
the brink of utter ruin. In this dire ca- 
lamity one rejoices to mark the noble, mag- 
nificent, almost unprecedented work of the 
American people to aid the Russian peas- 
antry, which called forth the wonder and 
admiration of the world, and has won the 
undying gratitude of Russia. Such a deed of 
generosity has never before been witnessed, 
either in ancient or modern times, and it 
will go down to posterity as the greatest 
achievement of its kind of the nineteenth 
century. The American people, prompted 
only by brotherly love and by a keen feel- 
ing of sympathy for the misfortunes and suf- 
ferings of a people separated from them by 
avast ocean and by thousands of miles of 
land, have surpassed all other nations in 
putting into practice the teachings of mod- 
ern civilization. 

Another important reason for the indi- 
gence and want of the people is the general 
ignorance of the Russian masses. I believe 
that the average of those in Russia who can 
neither read nor write is fully as great as in 
Turkey or in Spain. The tendency of the 
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government is to keep the people in ignor- 
ance and darkness, wherein lies the strength 
of Russian rulers. 

The government fears that with the first 
dawn of a general education its throne of 
tyranny and despotism will be shaken from 
its foundations, and as the light of culture 
and civilization will penetrate farther and. . 
farther among the people its despotic rule 
will in the end be completely overthrown. 
The Russian government is right in its ap- 
prehensions. The greatest discontent pre- 
vails among the educated classes, and it 
reaches its climax among the students of the 
colleges and universities. The sentiment 
among the Russian students on the question - 
of government borders now on the very 
verge of anarchy and utter nihilism, and 
has, therefore, gone too far. The plan of 
action of these men is to kill off the present 
rulers. Their weapons are dynamite and 
poison. By such means they decidedly fail 
to bring about any change for the better, 
and not only do they not alleviate the lot 
of the people, but in most cases make it a 
still heavier burden for them to bear. For 
the most part, in the place of each man 
they get rid of, another, more cruel and 
more despotic, arises. ‘The late Alexander, 
for instance, measuring him by the common 
standard of Kings and Czars, was a liberal, 
broad-minded, and people-loving ruler, 
whose crowning act was the liberation of the 
serfs. He was blown to pieces with a dyna- 
mite bomb hurled by an unknown hand. 
His place was taken by the present Czar 
Alexander, who is the very opposite of his 
father—a tyrannical despot and a narrow 
bigot. 

The government relentlessly pursues and 
mercilessly punishes all its political offend- 
ers. In this way the flower of Russia, her 
energy and strength, her bravest and noblest 
sons, perish either by the hand of an assassin 
hired by the government, or are strangled to 
death in the narrow cells of the prison, or 
are forgotten in the deep mines of vast 
Siberia. No change in the government can 
be effected, unless by the uprising of the 
whole population. But this will not happen 
until Russia emerges from the ignorance and 
darkness which now cover her as if with a 
thick cloud. The popular masses in their 
present condition love their rulers, and al- 
though they feel the oppression that weighs 
them down, do not know whence it comes. 

The Russians are a great nation, but their 
energy and strength are undeveloped. Their 
greatness is still in the bud, which needs 
both rain and sunshine that it may develop 
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into the blossom and the ripe fruitage of a 
high civilization. With such a vast, rich 
and fertile country as the Russians possess, 
enjoying all the advantages with which 
generous nature has endowed them, it is 
only to be hoped that although they now 
stand midway, as it were, between barbarism 
and civilization, they will in some future 
day become one of the greatest nations of 
the world. 
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PRIMARY INSTRUCTION IN 
NUMBER. 





BY DR. E. E. WHITE, 


HE pedagogical error that underlies this 

over-use of the Grube method is the as- 
sumption that a knowledge of the successive 
numbers is the end of primary instruction 
in number. The chief aim of such instruc- 
tion is supposed to be to teach each number 
from 1 to 100 so as to give the pupils a 
knowledge of what it is composed, its rela- 
tion to lower numbers, especially to the 
digital numbers, its equal parts, etc., and 
hence the long-continued grind. But the 
true end of primary training in number is 
to impart SKILL in primary numerical pro- 
cesses. Skill, and not knowledge, should 


be the guiding end. 

The new idea (if new) that every branch of 
study should be made the occasion of as 
many sensations as possible is doing not a 
little mischief. The number drill is diverted 
to the teaching of drawing, language, natural 


science, etc. First-year pupils are set to 
drawing geometrical forms, animals (?) etc., 
to learn that 7 is 6 and 1, 5 and 2, 4 and 3. 
This dawdling in number work teaches 
neither number nor drawing. The power 
which the pupils should acquire is the z”- 
stantaneous perception of these facts, and, be- 
sides, the pupils must know the facts before 
they can represent them by drawing. This 
attempt to unite drawing and number train- 
ing is not only a waste of time, but it is a 
useless tax on the nervous energy of young 
pupils. It is sometimes called ‘* busy work”’ 
but it is easily carried to idiocy work. 
What is the practical value of the drilling 
of pupils in counting dy ones to one hun- 
dred, whether counting objects or saying 
the words while ‘‘looking into vacuity?’’ 
How much is such an exercise as that worth 
as a first step in teaching number? As it 
seems to me, counting by ones to ten or to 
one hundred is about as useless a perform- 
ance as much of the Grube grind. Count- 
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ing to one hundred may give a vague idea 
of ‘‘manyness,’’ but it gives no definite idea 
of the numbers represented by words. In- 
deed, the words may be repeated without 
any idea of number in the mind—a mere 
word repetition. The numbers from one to 
ten may be so taught that the pupil hasa 
clear and definite idea of each, and then 
thirty as three tens, sixty as six tens, seventy- 
five as seven tens and five ones more, etc., 
may represent definite number ideas. The 
only special use of counting by ones, that I 
know of, is to put one to sleep when afflicted 
with insomnia! In the inverse processes of 
addition and subtraction (to be taught at 
first together), counting by ones should 
neither be used or permitted. Counting is 
thé source of much failure in the acquisition 
of skill in these processes. 

I know of no more serious error in peda- 
gogy than the acceptance of the successful 
reaching of a result as evidence of the value 
of the result or the correctness of the 
method employed, and yet this is a very com- 
mon mistake. There is not a primary de- 
vice, or method, or ‘‘system’’ that has not 
been advocated on the ground that it can be 
done, which often means that little ones can 
stand it and, at the same time, seem #0 enjoy 
i¢/ Even pigs and mice can be trained to 
do wonderful things, but little children can 
stand more stupid training than any other 
beings, and to what abuses have they been 
subjected in the name of education ! 

I recently saw a class of first-year pupils 
add columns of numbers like accountants, 
and I pitied the pupils! In one of our 
large cities, some two years ago, I saw pu- 
pils who had been in school only three 
months, write sums of money, using $ and 
correctly, and then add the numbers thus 
written, and again I pitied the pupils! I 
recently saw pupils between five and six 
years of age, in school only five months, 
read twenty or more words written on the 
blackboard, actually determining, under the 
teacher’s guidance, and by the application of 
rules, the silent letters, the sounds of vowels, 
indicating the latter by diacritical marks, 
etc., and I not only pitied the little ones 
but I felt sorry for the teacher who was 
faithfully trying the ‘‘new system.’’ I left 
the room thankful that I was never put 
through such a drill in my first reading les- 
sons. Indeed, I was ignorant of several of 
the rules which this skillful teacher was ap- 
plying, and / am glad of it. Icould make 
out new words before I was five years old, 
but it was an ‘‘unconscious art.’’ In a 
teachers’ institute held on the Reserve in 
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1866, an instructcr presented some ten or 
more rules for the spelling of English words. 
‘When he closed, General Garfield, who was 
present, turned to me and said, ‘‘ That is 
interesting in the way of information, but 
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who ever learned to spell by rule?’’ What- 
ever may be true of adults, little children 
learn to pronounce words and to spell words 
by pronouncing and spelling them.— Ohio 
Ed. Monthly. 
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«Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 





4T‘HE act of Congress which became a law 

April 25, 1890, provided that dedication 
of the buildings of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition should take place on the twelfth 
day of October, 1892. There was some 
question raised at the time as to the pro- 
priety of that date. It seems now to be 
conceded that, strictly speaking, the date 
should be on the twenty-first day of October, 
according to our present calendar. The 
twelfth day of October was according to the 
old system. Congress has therefore named 
October 21st as the day for the dedication 
of the buildings and for general observance 
throughout the country. There will be a 
grand celebration October 12th in New 
York, which will include a display of ship- 
ping in the harbor. This will take place a 
week or more before the observance of the 
day at Chicago, and everybody is once 
more satisfied. 


THE Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mount 
Gretna, under the direction of Dr. J. Max 
Hark, Chancellor, and his active associates, 
has been a most gratifying success. Where 
a few weeks ago was the silent forest, now 
stands a commodious auditorium of excel- 
lent acoustic properties, capable of seating 
two thousand or more people. Many at- 
tractive cottages have already been built, 
and so many lots engaged as to assure the 
building of at least fifty more cottages next 
‘season. The lectures of Prof. Young, of 
Princeton, Dr. DeMotte and others, are 
spoken of with enthusiasm, and the classes 
organized in special branches have been well 
attended and doing good work. We had 

‘the pleasure of a visit to the grounds on 
Forestry Day, when the importance of this 
gteat question was ably presented by Prof. 
Fernow, of the Forestry Division of the 
‘National Government, by Prof. Bowers, 





Secretary of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, and by Dr. Jones, Assistant Chief of 
the Government Forestry Division. The 


Pennsylvania Chautauqua has come to stay. 


THE senior class of the California, Pa., 
State Normal School recently enjoyed a de- 
lightful excursion to Washington City. The 
party, which numbered forty or more, was 
chaperoned by Dr. T. B. Noss, the princi- 
pal of the school, and Miss Downer, the 
critic teacher. Three days were spent at 
the capital in visiting the numerous places of 
interest. Among the many pleasant inci- 
dents of the trip the class will long remem- 
ber the kindness shown them by various 
prominent men. Go again next year. 





1852—1892. 


Forty Years! And what memorable 
and momentous years they have been in the 
history of popular education in this great 
State. Years of resolute purpose, unflag- 
ging zeal, and heroic achievement, in the 
face of sluggish apathy and formidable op- 
position to what was right in itself and 
essential to educational success; years of 
persistent and courageous effort on the part 
of thousands of patriotic and able men in 
public life and private station, who were 
animated by one common hope and purpose 
to vindicate a great cause upon which de- 
pended the honor and safety of the Com- 
monwealth and the enduring welfare of our 
people. A period remarkable for many a 
dubious crisis, perilous vicissitudes, and 
narrow escapes from defeat and disaster at 
critical periods, but with the grand cause 
steadily forging ahead until at last it moves 
forward by the force of its own momentum, 
commanding respect and admiration in- 
stead of being antagonized by bitterness 
and hostility. 

It cannot be that the record of such a 
period should be of little or no suggestive 
interest and value for the present workers in 
the field, or for general readers at the pres- 
ent time and in the coming years. The 
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value of what we have can best be measured 
by what it cost in times that ‘‘ tried men’s 
souls’’ in this field of continuous and ardu- 
ous effort. The toilers of to-day, devoting 
themselves faithfully to the work in the face 
of many inevitable discouragements, who 
would thoughtfully cast a retrospective 
glance at what has been done in the 
memorable past, under different conditions 
of public sentiment, could not but rise up 
refreshed and re invigorated for the efficient 
and hopeful discharge of ever-recurring and 
most important duties. And the proper 
discharge of these duties is essential to con- 
tinued success. They will not be put aside, 
for ‘‘ to falter is to fail.’’ To rest on one’s 
oars, even momentarily, is to go backward 
and measurably lose the vantage-ground 
already gained. 

In few, if any, causes is it more import- 
ant or more useful to keep in touch with 
other workers in the same great field of 
effort ; to draw inspiration from the thought 
and plan and toil of men and women who 
have so ‘‘ left their foot-prints on the sands 
of time’’ that others, seeing, ‘‘may take 
heart again.’’ Wedo not know that any 
other State in the Union has preserved so 
rich and so instructive a record as Pennsyl- 
vania of what has been said and done in the 
last forty years in the building up and illus- 
trating of our vast fabric of common school 
education, with its vast incidents and at- 
mosphere and accessories. Aside from the 
formal reports given to the public annually, 
we have, in the forty volumes of Zhe Penn- 
sylvania School Fournal, a remarkably di- 
versified and luminous exemplification of 
our educational history for nearly half a 
century. This periodical approaches more 
pretentious magazines in the extent and va- 
riety and value of its suggestive contents. 
With the single exception of the Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly, the first number of which 
was, we believe, issued simultaneously with 
our own—in January, 1852—this periodical 
has been longer-lived than any other school 
journal in the United States. 

It is a rich mine of wealth to school offi- 
cers who may have occasion to consult it in 
gathering historic facts, or to aid them in 
the discussion of educational questions. 
There will be found, within its sixteen thou- 
sand or more pages, an endless variety of 
topics so discussed by writers of experience 
and ability as to throw a flood of light upon 
almost every phase of educational life and 
work during the last forty years. These 
forty volumes of Zhe Yournal, which repre- 
sent those forty years, are a valuable ency- 
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clopzedia of educational information that 
would be invaluable to every executive and 
professional officer connected with the ad. 
ministration of our public school system. 

That there should be a complete set of 
these volumes in every public library in the 
State, in the library of every college, every 
State Normal School, and every City, 
County and Borough Superintendent goes 
without saying. In every such library in 
Pennsylvania their value would outweigh 
their cost, and this value would increase as 
time goes by. A set in the office of any 
School Superintendent would seem an alnuost 
indispensable aid in the enlightened per. 
formance of his diversified, arduous, and 
6ften perplexing official duties. 

If complete sets of these volumes could 
not be had,—and we are moving off at 
modest cost the few that remain—they 
would be regarded as of rare value and in- 
terest. No county in the State should be 
without at least one full set of these vol- 
umes of Zhe Fournal for public use and 
reference, to which Superintendents and 
Teachers and Directors could have access 
at will, for reference and perusal as inclina 
tion may prompt or occasion require, 
They are furnished unbound, or substantially 
bound, two volumes in one book, making 
twenty books in all. 
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BEAVER FALLS MEETING. 





E reached Beaver Falls in the midst of 
a patriotic observance of the Fourth of 
July. The day was bright, the parade im- 
posing, the large town of ten thousand or 
more arrayed in the national colors, flags 
everywhere and everybody enjoying a holi- 
day. After the procession had passed over 
the prescribed line of march, the people as 
sembled in College Grove, where the exer 
cises of the day took place. These were 
opened with music by the Silver Cornet Band. 
Rev. W. R. Cowl led in prayer, after which 
a body of three hundred school children and 
a selected choir, under the direction of 
Prof. Young, sang ‘‘America.’’ The read- 
ing of the Declaration of Independance by 
Prof. Byron W. King, of Pittsburg, followed. 
The ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner’’ was sung by 
a selected choir, and Hon. Geo. B. Orlady, 
of Huntingdon, made the formal address of 
the day. In the afternoon there were bicy- 
cle races and a balloon ascension, and 1 
the evening a fine display of fireworks. 
Next morning the members of the State 
Teachers’ Association were present in force. 
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The convention, for its thirty-eighth annual | ment of a pedagogual library at Harrisburg, 


session, was called to order by the president, 
Dr. E. O. Lyte, of Millersville State Nor- 
mal School. After prayer by Rev. M. J. 
Sleppy, an address of welcome to the teach- 
ers was made by the Burgess of Beaver Falls, 
Mr. S. E. Critchlow, on behalf of the School 
Board, and by Mr. J. R. Martin, on behalf 
of the citizens of the town. A full report 
of these and all other addresses and papers 
read, will appear in our next issue. Mr. 
Martin was followed by President Johnston, 
of Geneva College, who spoke in a very 
happy vein for some fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, closing much as follows: 

‘«Plato says, ‘Is there anything better in 
a State than that both men and women be 
rendered the very best?’ May our Lord, 
who laid his hands on the children and 
blessed them, be with us as we go out and 
in before them, and help us to guide them 
in right ways. We don’t want the little 
hands that now hold primers after a while to 
carry daggers and buckets of petroleum. If 
the children had not been wisely taught 
when they were children they would not 
have become the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers,’ and have 
crossed the deep for conscience sake and 
here laid the foundations of a Britain 


greater than the one they left. Let the right 
teaching and the right example be given 


in the hours of childhood, and _ these 
little ones, when they come to be men, 
if they hear the alarm of war, will array 
themselves in blue and die at new Get- 
tysburgs for their nativeland. If they find 
it to be duty, they will stand on ships and 
defend them while they go down inch by 
inch, as did the Cumberland into the sea 
amid the sharks withouta moan. As Carlyle 
says: ‘What more honor can you want 
than to train up a people to do God’s ser- 
vice?’ May those you train not only grow 
to be honored citizens of the Republic, but 
become later on partakers of the immortal 
glory of the resurrection. God give you all 
success—and again we bid you welcome.”’ 

At the close of Prof. Johnston’s remarks, 
Dr. Lyte, on behalf of the Association, 
thanked the gentlemen who had spoken 
words of welcome. Further “response was 
also made by Prof. E. E. Miller, of Alle- 
gheny city. 

Prof. H. W. Fisher, for the chairman of 
’ the Wickersham Memorial Committee, read 
report of progress as made by Miss Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Secretary. It had been decided at 
the last meeting of the committee to bring 
the matter before all the county institutes of 
the State, and to solicit aid for the establish- 





to occupy an alcove in the State Library. 
The report was approved and the Com- 
mittee continued. 

The inaugural address of the President, 
which was the first order of business for the 
afternoon session, discussed in a practical 
way the Educational Needs of the School 
System in the hearing of a large audience, 
urging among other things, closer supervis- 
ion, compulsory attendance, longer school 
term, the limiting of the number of provis- 
ional certificates that may be granted to any 
given applicant and changing the method of 
issuing the permament certificate, the equal- 
izing of taxation, increase of salaries to 
teachers, and improvement in our school 
architecture in the planning and building 
of school houses. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, of the Kutztown 
Normal School, read a strong paper upon 
‘* Help for Schools in the Poor Districts.’’ 
Among other things he urged that the State 
so distribute its annual appropriation to the 
schools that each teacher shall receive not 
less than twenty-five dollars for a term of at 
least eight months ; that the long and short 
terms now in favor in some parts of the 
State be abolished and a continuous term 
substituted ; that the Courts, upon request, 
be authorized to appoint viewers who shall 
condemn unfit school-houses; and that all 
plans for new buildings be submitted to the 
Superintendent for approval or rejection. 

The audience at the evening session was 
one of the largest we have ever seen at the 
State Association, the attractions being a 
Movement DriJl by a class from the Brad- 
dock public schools, and the lecture by 
John R. Clark on ‘‘To and Fro in Lon- 
don.’’ The movement drill, under a cal- 
cium light from the gallery, was by a large 
class of girls from ten to twelve years of age, 
under the direction of Miss Mary R. Ken- 
nedy. It lasted for nearly an hour. The 
costumes worn were half black, half white; 
the exercises were greatly varied ; the evolu- 
tions of the class were graceful, and gave 
evidence of careful training. 

On Wednesday morning, after certain 
routine business had been disposed of, Prof. 
H. T. Bailey, art director of Massachusetts, 
addressed the Association upon ‘‘ Art Study 
in the Public Schools.’’ He held that art 
in this connection is a word of too broad 
significance, embracing music, sculpture, 
etc., while here only the study of drawing 
is meant. It was the address of a scholar 
and a specialist at home upon the subject 
which he had been chosen to present, 
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Prof. T. J. Chapman read a carefully- 
prepared paper upon our ‘‘ Educational Pro- 
gress in Pennsylvania’’ during the past 
thirty years and longer, which, although 
‘¢ progress’? must ever be the watchword, 
was an exhibit very gratifying to the friends 
of general education. 

An attractive feature of the programme 
on Wednesday was the work of a class of 
children ranging from five to eight years of 
age, none of whom had been in school for 
more than ten months, in charge of Miss 
Elizabeth H. Fundenberg, of the Osceola 
school, Pittsburg. It was designed to 
show, as the programme expressed it, ‘* What 
First Year Pupils Can Do.’’ 

The stage of the Opera House was trans- 
formed into a school-room, and a dozen or 
so bright-faced, well-bred looking little boys 
and girls filed into their seats, followed by 
Miss Fundenberg and Superintendent 
Luckey, of Pittsburg, the latter introducing 
the lady to the audience and then,retiring. 
Her ‘‘scheme’’ of education represents a 
phase of what is known as the natural 
method. She fosters the inquisitiveness of 
the child, develops its powers of observation, 
and with the phonetic method teaches the 
forms of words in writing. She illustrated 
a day in her school. At her request twelve 
articles chosen by teachers in the audience 
were handed upon the stage, but more were 
presented until Mr. Luckey was loaded 
down by a miscellaneous collection of hats, 
umbrellas, bells, knives and other goods 
and chattels to be divided among the chil- 
dren for description. A busy scene ensued. 
The children examined their articles; wrote 
what they saw and thought concerning 
them upon their slates, flying to the board 
when a new word proved a stumbling 
block, and working it out there with a hint 
from the teacher. Miss Fundenberg claims 
that these little children can make a fairly 
correct guess at almost any of the more or- 
dinary words in Webster’s dictionary by 
means of her application of the phonetic 
system. In every description written new 
words were used and spelled and applied 
properly. As a further example of their 
work in the afternoon, with the addition of 
memory cultivation, and as an exercise in 
composition, the class was made to write a 
story told to them by Dr. Snyder, of Colo- 
rado. The following example illustrates the 
general work of the class, and was written by 
a little lad, Master Leighton H. Campbell, 
only seven years of age. It is reproduced 
2xactly as it was written: 


THE TRIP IN THE MouNnTAIN—! live in 
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Coloratta and I have alittle boy and girl. One 
day my girl came in my office and said, “ Papa, 
let us go inthe mountain.” ‘Oh yes,”’ said the 
little boy. We got some bread and butter and 
some eggs and some salt and then we went, 
We got up and saw the flowers coming out of 
the snow. The little girl caught a fish in a 
stream and the boy caughta fish. The boy's 
name was Tim and the girl’s name was Laura, 
The boy he saw a bear and he said it was a 
dog. Laura said that’s abear. We hada very 
delightful time. When wecame home we were 
very tired. I think the boy was afraid. If | 
had a gun I would killed the bear, wouldn't 
you Mr. Luckey ? 

Miss Fundenberg is a graduate of the 
Boston Normal School, and a teacher of 
marked ability. 
~ A common sense paper by Supt. Addison 
Jones, of West Chester, upon ‘‘ Systematic 
Music Instruction,’’ an admirable address 
by President Moffat, of Washington and 
Jefferson College, upon the advantages of 
higher and especially classical training, 
and an earnest paper in answer to the ques 
tion, ‘‘ Is Scientific Temperance Instruction 
Accomplishing its Object,’’ by Miss Alice 
G. Myers, of Huntingdon, occupied the 
greater partof Wednesdayafternoon. Hon. 
W. D. Moore, of Pittsburg, and Prof. L. L 
Handy, of Delaware, who spoke of the 
‘* Road to Victory,’’ were the orators of the 
evening ; and the programme of the day 
closed with music and recitations. 

The question, ‘‘What Should be the 
Proportion of Male and Female Teachers in 
the Public Schools?’’ was answered at some 
length by Miss Anna Buckbee, of Harris 
burg, and Supt. W. H. Hockenberry, of 
Chambersburg. They should be about 
equally divided ; perhaps more women than 
men, because of the primary grades; in all 
advanced schools, both women and men 
should be employed. These papers, found 
in our September number, will be read with 
profit by all interested in this important 
question. 

State Supt. Waller spoke at some length 
upon the live question of how the five mil 
lion appropriation should be used, of the 
necessity for closer supervision, and of the 
urgent need of a compulsory law that shall 
bring into the schools the children not now 
found in them. He paid a high tribute to 
those men who framed the laws under which 
our common school system is organized, 
and, while advising improvement, depre- 
cated any attempt to effect radical changes. 

A thoughtful paper entitled ‘‘The Ulti- 
mate End of Education,’’ written by Dr. E. 
D. Warfield, President of Lafayette College, 
was read by Supt. Jas. J. H. Hamilton, of 
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Bedford, in the absence of the author who 
was detained at home by illness. 

In the afternoon a paper was read by 
Assist. Supt. Edgar A. Singer, of Philadel- 
phia, upon ‘‘ Teaching English.’”” Then a 
paper upon ‘‘The Pennsylvania Schools at 
the Columbian Exposition’’ by Supt. H. V. 
Hotchkiss, of Meadville. An animated dis- 
cussion followed the reading of this paper, 
participated in by Col. Woodward, Com- 
missioner for Pennsylvania, State Supt. 
Waller, and others. This paper will be 
found in the present issue of Zhe Fournal. 

The social reception given by the Board 
of Education and the citizens on Thursday 
evening was a very pleasant affair, a pro- 

amme of music and readings, etc., being 
followed by the good things of the table and 
personal intercourse among acquaintances 
old and new, thus ending one of the most 
enjoyable and most successful meetings in 
the history of the Association. Everybody 
present upon whom any duty devolved 
seemed to do what he could, and everything 
was done well. The local committees, un- 


der the lead of Supts. J. M. Reed and M. 
L. Knight, did everything that was possible 
for the pleasure and comfort of their guests; 
the Executive Committee, wnose Chairman, 
Supt. Shimmell, was ubiquitons, were the 


men for the place; and Dr. Lyte was a 
model presiding officer. 

The enrollment was somewhat beyond 
six hundred members. The place of meet- 
ing for 1894—no meeting to be held next 
year because of the Columbian Exposition— 
will be Media, Delaware county. 

The officers chosen for the meeting two 
years hence are: President, Samuel Hamil- 
ton, of Braddock; Vice Presidents, L. E. 
McGinnes, of Steelton, and Miss S. Jennie 
Knott, of New Brighton; Secretary, J. P. 
McCaskey, of Lancaster; Treasurer, D. S. 
Keck, of New Mexico; Executive Commit- 
tee, A. G. C. Smith, E. V. Mackey, L. S. 
Shimmell, H. W. Fisher, and J. M. Reed ; 
President of committee, A. G. C. Smith; 
Secretary, L. S. Shimmell. 


THE SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


This exhibit was arranged in the Eleventh 
Street school building, and occupied ten 
rooms. ‘These rooms were of great interest, 
and were visited daily by the hundreds of 
teachers in attendance at the Institute, as 
well as by the public in general. The first 
floor was occupied by the exhibit of the 
Prang Circuit. This includes the schools 
of Pittston, Nanticoke, Kingston, Newport 
township, Hazleton and Scranton, also 
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Allegheny City, Beaver Falls and New 
Brighton. The method is based upon form 
study and mental development, illustrated 
by pictures and models in clay, decorative 
work and cutting from colored tablets. 

The Allegheny City exhibits contained 
manuscript work on arithmetic, penman- 
ship and language, also.a fine display of 
modeling and drawings. The work is done 
under the instruction of a special teacher. 
The exhibit was a representation of the reg- 
ular every-day work of the pupil in form- 
study, drawing and coloring. 

The Pittsburg schools had a very artistic 
display. Great rivalry exists between the 
Pittsburg and Allegheny schools, the Prang 
system of drawing being used in the Alle- 
gheny schools and the White system in the 
Pittsburg schools. The result is that each 
endeavors to outdo the other. All the 
schools of Pittsburg had a display, consist- 
ing of wood carving, brass hammerings, 
paper work, Sloyd work and drawings. 

Beaver Falls made a fine display. The first 
table showed the work in map drawing, etc., 
done in the primary rooms; the second was 
devoted to language and grammar and work 
on history; the third, to geography and 
miscellaneous work, including physiology, 
mechanical drawings and philosophy. Oil 
City, in the same room, made a good ex- 
hibit, especially in decorative work and ob- 
ject drawing. In the decorative work the 
designs were first drawn by the pupils and 
then worked out on colored paper. The 
exhibit contained lessons in reading by the 
pupils, historical and war maps, maps on 
explorations and paper pulp work. This 
school employs no teacher of drawing. New 
Brighton made a highly creditable display. 
The colored maps and object-drawing were 
excellent. Fine specimens of work in com- 
position and arithmetic occupied the tables. 
On the walls were displayed the maps, 
drawing exercises and primary lessons. 

The only Normal School represented by 
an exhibit of work was that of the Eleventh 
District, located at Slippery Rock, Butler 
county. Its exhibit, by its variety and sug- 
gestiveness, attracted general attention. A 
prominent feature was the map work in 
paper pulp. The pulp is made by the pup- 
ils themselves by tearing mewspapers or 
pencil paper into small pieces and dissolving 
it in hot water. From this the maps are 
molded on boards on which they are allowed 
to dry. They are then removed and 
mounted on book-board, after which they 
are finished by painting the coast-line and 
rivers. The drawing and color work was 
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admired by the many visitors who saw in 
it the possibilities of adaptation to their own 
needs. The result of a thorough drill in 
drawing was also seen in all departments of 
the work. Map-drawing, physiological and 
physical sketches, and Sloyd work, indicated 
the intention of the school to keep the dis- 
trict in which it is located up to the demands 
of modern methods. The method work 
proper, consisting of picture cards, cut-up 
stories, memory gems, number cards, and 
various other devices, formed a fitting ac- 
companiment to this extensive exhibit. 

The Apollo schools’ exhibit consisted of 
drawings, both colored and plain, alsc relief 
maps in pulp work. The walls were covered 
with good maps, drawings, etc., while the 
tables showed specimens of work done in 
the various departments. In this room was 
the display made by the Rochester schools. 
It consisted of specimens of composition, 
writing and number work, drawings, etc. 
Sharon and Braddock township schools 
made a very fine show of modeling, draw- 
ings, paper folding work, also slate work 
and needJe work. This was one of the 
finest exhibits in the building. 
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SUMMER OUTING. 





WONDER AND BEAUTY OF NIAGARA FALLS. 


E left Beaver Falls on Thursday even- 
ing to make the night train for Chau- 


tauqua. At Pittsburgh, falling in with Prof. 
Deatrick, of the Kutztown Normal School, 
we went with him to see that monument to 
the genius of the lamented young architect 
Richardson, of which the whole city does 
well to be proud—the court house, public 
offices, and city prison. The new library 
building of the University of Vermont and 
Trinity church, Boston, where Phillips 
Brooks preached before he was elected 
bishop, are other structures planned by this 
genius in architecture whose early death cut 
short what seemed a career that might have 
been 1emembered with that of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. These thiee buildings we 
have seen, and we shall go out of our way 
at any time to see anything else from the 
same master. 

Not far from this noble structure we ob- 
served achurch. Said Mr. Deatrick,‘“There’s 
Grace Reformed, Dr. Higbee’s old church.”’ 
That was of so much interest that we at once 
crossed the street, found our way to the 
-. rear, and were admitted and shown through 
the building. It was reverence again for 
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the master—but how different! Better far the 
work of Higbee than even that of Richard. 
son. Greatest of all things it is to be good 
and to do good. To bea good preacher is 
a great thing, almost as great as to be a good 
teacher. That Dr. Higbee was both—we 
felt it true again this summer evening in the 
fading light in his old church. 

Taking the Allegheny Valley road we 
reached Chautauqua in the early morning, 
A good day was spent here in company with 
Dr. Lyte and Dr. Snyder and wife, of the 
State Normal School at Greeley, Colorado, 
We visited the different buildings and schools 
of special interest, heard Col. Parker and 
others, had a pleasant ride on the lake 
steamers, and left Mayville in time to reach 
Niagara before dark. 

After supper, going to Prospect Park, we 
saw the American fall by moonlight. Then 
to the bridge over the American rapids 
until eleven o’clock. The full moon was 
shining brightly, and the night as fine as it 
is ever made. 

The rest ot our party ot four, desiring to 
reach Saratoga for the meeting of the 
National Association with as little delay as 
possible, would spend but Saturday at the 
Falls. It was necessary, therefore, to move 
promptly, go back over no paths, and to see 
everything at the best time of the bright day 
before us. 

We went at once to Goat Island, to the 
head of the steps near Luna fall, from which 
point the finest view of the American fall is 
to be had. With a field-glass the effect is 
heightened. A half-hour here, seeing the 
fall from different points of view, and we 
pass on to Biddle’s stairway and to the base 
of the great rock wall which is the high and 
broad front of Goat Island. From this posi- 
tion some idea is had of what is meant by a 
river falling over a precipice. Under this 
part of the fall is the Cave of the Winds, a 
comfortable place to visit on a hot day, but 
our time is limited. Then to the Horse 
Shoe fall from the American side, on to the 
Sister Islands, and back to Prospect Park 
and the inclined railway for the trip in the 
Maid of the Mist, by the front of both the 
American and Canadian falls, to obtain a 
better idea of the stupendous size of the 
mighty cataract. 

It is now time for dinner and we are 
ready for it. This part of our day has been 
on foot; for those who wish to move about 
more quickly the Park carriages are very 
convenient. 

Dinner over, we take a car for the lower 
bridge, and are soon on the Canada side, 
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walking in the grateful coolness, down by 
the Whirlpool Rapids, the river partly in 


shadow and part in sunlight. An hour or 
more here—it is all we can spare—and we 
take a carriage for the last and loveliest 
scene of all—the Horse Shoe fall, in the 
bright sunshine of a clear, calm afternoon, 
the sun within probably two hours of the 
horizon. What a dream of perfect beauty! 
One thinks of St. John, and the Revelations, 
and ‘‘the rainbow about the throne.’’ Did 
ever rainbow show more beautiful—or of 
richer, deeper tints and colors—than that 
which glorified this matchless scene! Our 
first view of the morning was the American 
fall at its best ; our last was Niagara in all its 
rainbow glory! Here we lingered to the 
latest moment, then drove back hurriedly 
to the upper Suspension bridge, reaching our 
hotel just in time for Dr. and Mrs. Snyder 
to join the Colorado party to the National 
Association, whose special car had stopped 
at the Falls on their way to Saratoga. We 
saw Dr. Lyte off on a later train in the 
evening of this red-letter day. 

With the passing night comes Sabbath 
rest. Here is a temple indeed—a worthy 
temple of Jehovah. ‘‘ Not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens,’’ one might almost 
think it. Well, it is in the heavens, and 
why not think so of it! Overhead the blue 
dome, perfect ; under all (as I sit here in the 
shade on a low, ruined wall on the first 
island and look out over the American 
rapids to the brink of the fall, nearly a 
quarter of a mile away) this great floor of 
living waters—no solid marble or rare mosaic 
ever matched it; all about, near by and in 
the distance, the green of forest trees that 
are vocal this bright Sunday morning with 
the melody of many song birds, so far at 
least as I can hear them amid the mighty 
sound of rushing waters; and the great sun 
‘the light thereof!’’ Not once in countless 
ages has this ‘‘ voice of many waters’’ made 
pause or for a moment intermitted its match- 
less Gloria in Excelsis. 

Does Niagara oppress with its immensity, 
as you look upon it? or as you think of its 
‘fifteen millions cubic feet of water falling 
each minute of time? its thirty million tons 
per hour? its cubic mile, indeed, tumbling 
over the verge each week or less? Are you 


awed to silence as you hear or recall with a 


feeling of dread its ceaseless roar of muffled 


’ thunder? or the fierce, leaping fury of its 


lower rapids? 

There’s a seat for you in which for an 
hour you may enjoy the grateful shade. 
No hurry now. The Falls will run without 
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you or me. Come, sit thee down, and 
drink in the scene in all its wondrous beauty. 
And so for days, from many points of view, 
until the Vision of Beauty that one, look- 
ing for it, catches here so often, fills the 
soul ; until the sense of dread and awe is lost 
in very gladness of the beauty, upon the good 
old principle that ‘‘ perfect love casteth out 
fear."” 

—lI’ve been sitting in the deep of “the 
forest primeval,’’ as it seemed, where in the 
stillness of the woods the birds were singing, 
in answer to each other, and because they 
couldn’t help it. One path, from the end 
of the bridge across the rapids to the Three 
Sisters, leads directly through the virgin 
forest, and I’ve been following foot-paths 
here and there on the Sisters to many points 
where the outlook gives the old charm per- 
haps in some new form, while under it all 
and everywhere is the steadily-sustained 
thunder tone of the rapids. Eight—nine— 
ten—eleven—twelve o’clock—it is now high 
noon! Where hasthe morning gone! Into 
immortality—for mornings like this never 
die. 

‘* Take the Canada side of the river in the 
afternoon ’’ is the good advice given you by 
those who know Niagara. So being alone, 
with ‘‘ Charles Anchester’’ in our pocket— 
always have a good opera-glass with you for 
Niagara, and a friend whom you enjoy ora 
book that you like—Berger’s delightful half- 
story of Mendelssohn, we take the horse-car 
for the lower Suspension bridge, two miles 
down, cross to Canada again, go down the 
inclined railway, and are again on the long 
boardwalk just above the level of the Whirl- 
pool Rapids, as they sweep, pitching and 
plunging blindly onward, in their mad way 
through the narrow gorge, with a current of 
nearly thirty miles an hour. The precipi- 
tous walls of rock lift themselves above you 
on either side to a height of two hundred 
and fifty feet, and the depth of the gorge 
below the water surface is probably much 
greater than its height above it. If the after- 
noon were all day long it would be the 
better for it. 

Here with ‘‘ Seraphael’’ of the story, by 
the side of this rushing tide, we linger under 
the spell of its rare enchantment until the 
shadows fall, and the hour for evening ser- 
vice is come in the little English church in 
the village above. The old ritual is very 
familiar, though in one of the prayers, in- 
stead of being the President of the United 
States who is named, it is ‘‘the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Royal family.’’ 
They sing ‘‘ Pilgrims of the Night’’ to a 
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familiar home tune, but not the one we like 
best for this beautiful hymn of Faber’s. 
The service is ended, it is nearly dark, and 
we find our way again by the river walk to 
the bridge and the American side. 

Our last view of the Falls is late on Mon- 
day afternoon, from the west porch of the 
inclined railway building in Prospect Park. 
Here the three cataracts are merged into 
one, the alignment being almost perfect. 
As they stand forth in the sunlight—pure 
white and this heavenly Niagara green—all 
sense of sound and motion are gradually 
lost. It is as if a deaf man were looking, in 
a waking dream, into the very secret places 
of the Almighty, the realm of perfect beauty. 
And we turn slowly away at last with a heart 
tenderly grateful to God for all that we have 
been permitted here to see and enjoy, and 
especially for the unspeakable gift of Memory 
which makes this wondrous picture ours for- 
evermore. 

Who that thoroughly enjoys this match- 
less wonder of all the world can tell the 
gladness he feels to be again ‘‘at Niagara?’’ 
Although there is so much that is sublime 
and glorious beyond the power of tongue to 
tell or heart to feel, there is also that which 
does us good still more—making summer 
days spent here worth weeks elsewhere—so 
much that is cool and clean, and fresh and 
pure, and lovely beyond all things else 
almost—while in the volume of its flow, 
utterly measureless, is imaged the very love 
of God himself. If to-day we can have a 
thing so good, what may we not dream of 
and hope for in the untried To-morrow? 

The weather has been superb—bright sun, 
not too warm, clear sky, and at night the 
moon at the full. And all the time the 
water running. Reader! if you have not 
yet learned it, may you soon see and know 
the blessedness of Niagara. And if there is 
any other place in the wide world to match 
Niagara, may we not die until our eyes have 
looked upon it. J. P. M. 
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HOLIDAY PROCLAIMED. 





B* a proclamation issued July 2oth, Pres- 
ident Harrison calls for the observance 
of October 21st this year, as the 400th anni- 
versary of Columbus’ great discovery. He 
directs attention to the importance of this 
holiday, and emphasizes the part which the 
schools should take in the demonstration. 
The proclamation is more than a merely 
--formal announcement. It is a compact 
statement of the vital meaning of Discov- 
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erery Day, marked by that grace of style 
which is noteworthy in all of the President's 
papers and addresses. One suggestion he 
might have included, if Dr. Northrop had 
been at his elbow when writing it, namely, 
the planting of Columbus trees, to com. 
memorate the day. Look up the trees you 
mean to plant, and the places where they can 
probably grow undisturbed for a hundred 
years—let them be fine specimens of long. 
lived trees—and then plant on Columbus day. 
Men unborn will regard them with interest 
and pride. The following is the proclamation; 


By the President of the United States of 
America. A Proclamation, 


Whereas, by a joint resolution, approved June 
29 1892, it was resolved by the Senate and 
ouse of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, “‘ that the 
President of the United States be authorized and 
directed to issue a proclamation recommending 
to the people the observance in all their locali- 
ties of the 4ooth anniversary of the discovery of 
America, on the 21st day of October, 1892, by 
ublic demonstration and by suitable exercises 
in their schools and other places of assembly ;” 
Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in pursu- 
ance of the aforesaid joint resolution, do hereby 
appoint Friday, October 21, 1892, the 4ooth 
anniversary of the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, as a general holiday for the people of 
the United States. On that day let the people, 
so far as possible, cease from toil and devote 
themselves to such exercises as may best express. 
honor to the discoverer and their appreciation 
of the great achievements of the four completed 
centuries of American life. 

Columbus stood in his age as the pioneer of 
progress and enlightenment. The system of 
universal education is in our age the most 
prominent and salutary feature of the spirit of 
enlightenment, and it is peculiarly appropriate 
that the schools be made by the people the 
centre of the day’s demonstration. Let the 
national flag float over every school house in the 
country, and the exercises be such as shall im- 
press upon our youth the patriotic duties of 
American citizenship. 

In the churches and in other places of as- 
sembly of the people let there be expressions of 
gratitude to Divine Providence for the devout 
faith of the discoverer and for the Divine care 
and guidance which has directed our history and 
so abundantly blessed our people. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 21st day 
of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-two, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the one hundred. 
and seventeenth. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON. 

By the President, 

JouN W. Foster, Secretary of State. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


GREAT MEETING AT SARATOGA. ADDRESS BY 
PRESIDENT HARRISON, ETC. 


HERE is no place in America where the 
National Educational Association is 
more comfortably at home than at Saratoga 
Springs. It was our good fortune, in com- 
pany with two of our Pennsylvania Normal 
School principals, Dr. Theo. B. Noss and 
Dr. A. E. Maltby, on the way down from 
Niagara Falls, v¢a Schenectady, to reach this 
famed summer resort early on Tuesday morn- 
ing, in season for the reception and address 
of President Harrison. On the veranda of 
Congress Hall the first persons met from the 
Keystone State were Dr. and Mrs. N. C. 
Schaeffer, who informed us that they were 
waiting for the President to come by, the 
first knowledge we had that he was ex- 
pected, and of course we waited also. 
Very soon the music of band announced his 
approach, and the local military escort came 
in sight, the guard of honor. The carriage 
of the President stopped within a few yards 
of where we stood, and alighting, the distin- 
guished party passed up the steps into the 
hotel, amid the cheers of the crowd that oc- 


cupied the spacious sidewalk and the broad 


veranda. It was an impressive spectacle, 
this informal reception of a Chief Magis- 
trate who has shown himself worthy to be 
the head of a great nation. 

After breakfast at Congress Hall, which 
was the headquarters of the National Educa- 
tional Association, the President at 9:45 
was escorted to Congress Spring Park, near 
by, where the members of the Association 
and others had assembled. Hearty cheers 
and music greeted him as he passed through 
the grounds to a gayly decorated platform 
on the west side of the park. The opening 
prayer was made by the Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Augier, of Boston. Dr. E. H. Cook, the 
president of the National Association, then 
spoke as follows: 

President Harrison; In the sea of upturned 
faces before you, you behold representatives of 
more than 300,000 men and women, whose 
hearts and minds are earnestly and thoroughly 
engaged in carrying on the great warfare 
against ignorance. They are men and women 
who are to mould the character and prepare 
the citizens of our future Republic. What shall 
be the character and citizenship of the Republic 
a quarter of a century hence will depend chiefly 
upon the work they are doing to-day in country, 
hamlet, village, town and city. It will be an 
inspiration to these men and women for me to 
repeat the words which were so deeply im- 
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pressed upon my own mind a few days since in 
Washington, when you said that the hope of the 
Nation, in fact the hope of everything in the 
future of our great country, depends upon the 
proper education of the'youth. It gives me great 
pleasure, sir, to welcome you in behalf of the 
National Educational Association, and to pre- 
sent to you and to this audience the Hon. A. S. 
Draper, ex-State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of New York, whom I have invited to 
speak more fully of our high appreciation of this. 
recognition of the work of education by the Chief 
Magistrate of the Nation. 

Andrew S. Draper, who had been chosen. 
by the Executive Committee of the National 
Educational Association formally to wel- 
come the President, spoke as follows: ~ 


President Harrison: The most unmistakable 
proof of the sincere and cordial welcome to the 
meeting of the National Educational Associ- 
ation will not be found in any poor werds whick 
I may utter, but rather in the radiance of this 
scene, in this charming place, upon this glorious 
July morning. The happy faces, the cheery 
words of the great throng, announce their wel- 
come and assure you of respect more earnestly 
and eloquently than can be expressed in words. 
We are here from every part of our great 
country. New England and the Middle States, 
the fair and sunny South, the old Northwest, 
the newer States beyond the Mississippi, and 
even those beyond the Rockies, are all repre- 
sented here. We have also some friends from 
the Queen’s Dominions beyond the St. Law- 
rence, who adjure me that I shall not exclude 
them from the word of cheer and respect to the 
Chief Magistrate of the United States. 

There is no limit upon the membership of 
this Association save one. The only condition 
of eligibility is that the members shall be con- 
nected with the work of education. The col- 
leges and universities, secondary schools, 
normal schools, the great public elementary 
school system of the country, private schools, 
publishers of educational books and periodicals, 
are all largely represented here. We differ 
about politics and religion and all other matters 
of preference and opinion. Indeed, we never 
fail to embrace the slightest opportunity for 
differing in opinion (laughter), but upon two 
points we are thoroughly and entirely united. 
We believe that in the safety of American 
citizenship the security of this great Republic 
lies—in putting a sound elementary education 
within the easy reach of every home in the land, 
and in making more liberal learning accessible 
to all who may acquire the taste and have the 
ambition to lay hold upon it, and we are loyal 
and patriotic citizens. We know history, we 
recall the cost, and therefore we appreciate 
the value of our distinguishing American in- 
stitutions, and so we uncover in the presence 
of that flag, and we look upon the chief mag- 
istracy of the Republic with respectful venera~- 
tion. (Applause.) 

This is not quite all we would say: I am not 
fully and faithfully representing the sentiments 
of the National Educational Association if I say 
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no more. Our greeting is not purely perfunc- 
tory and it is not alone official. We are likely 
to separate on the tariff, but not in our esteem 
for the head of an American home, who always 

overns his children, but is always governed by 
fis grandchildren ; for the lawyer at Indianap- 
olis ; for the gallant soldier of the Union Army; 
for the Senator from Indiana; for the man 
who has exemplified the best qualities of Amer- 
ican citizenship in the most exalted political 
and official station in the world. (Applause.) 
We know the occasion of your journey to the 
mountains. Consider us not obtrusive if we 
say that the prayer of this great Association, as 
of all good citizens, is that your mission of love 
may be abundantly successful, and that the 
woods and waters, and the bracing air, of the 
Adirondacks may give health to your home 
and bring joy to your heart. (Applause.) We 
count ourselves fortunate that this journey 
has by chance given us the benefit of your 
presence. , 

Your sentiments and your felicitous powers 
of expression have frequently commanded the 
approval of all citizens and promoted the honor 
of the American name around the world. You 
have frequently taken occasion to show your 
interest in the good cause of education, and to 
utter expressions which have carried counsel 
and cheer to all enlisted in its advancement. 
We will wait upon your words, and then we 
shall all be glad to pass along and shake your 
hand and say a word of cheer. This over, we 
will thank you for the courtesy which prompted 
you to stop at our meeting, and then say God- 
speed on your journey, in the hope that we have 
cast no additional burden upon you, but that 
new courage, added to wisdom and greater 
strength for wisely meeting the responsibilities 
of your great station, may flow from your call 
upon the National Educational Association. 
(Applause. ) 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESs. 


When the President rose to speak he was 
received with hearty applause, and after 
quiet had been restored spoke as follows : 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I it 
is ‘‘ more blessed to give than to receive,’’ this 
is a blessed audience (Jaughter and applause); 
for I do not know any class of our people who 

ive so largely in excess of their receipts 
Raughter) as instructors of the young, and es- 
pecially female teachers. It gives me great 
pleasure to stand for a few moments in your 
presence, and to receive this cordial expression 
of your respect and interest. It is quite as ap- 
propriate, I think, that the President of the 
United States should review the teachers of the 
land as that he should review its Army or 
its militia. (Applause.) For, after all, the 
strength and defence of our institutions, not 
only im peace, but in war, are to be found in the 
young of the land, who have received from the 
ips of patriotic teachers the story of the sacri- 
fice which our fathers made to establish our 
civil institutions, and which their sons have re- 
peated on hundreds of battlefields. The or- 
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ganized Army of the United States, if we in. 
clude the militia of the States, is of insignificant 
proportions when put in contrast with the armies 
of the other great Powers of the world. Our 
strength is not in these; it is in chat great re. 
serve to be found in the instructed youth of our 
land, who come to its defence in time of peril, 
(Applause.) It is not the brawlers, it is not 
the frequenters of the tavern, of whom our 
Army must be made if any emergency of war 
again confronts us. 

I recall a battle scene. The line was advanc- 
ing against the entrenched enemy ; from behind 
strong parapets eight double-shotted guns hurled 
their missiles of death into the advancing line; 
there was a pause that threatened an instant 
retreat, when a stripling soldier, a mother’s boy, 
stepped to the front, with his cap in the air, and 
cheered the line on to victory. (Great ap- 
plause.) The instinct of patriotism, or moral 
courage, was triumphant over mere physical 
daring in that hour, and it always will be. 

It is not simply to give that power that comes 
from education, but to give it safe direction, 
that schools are established. He is not a bene- 
factor of his race who develops undirected or 
misdirected power. Therefore we must insist 
that in all our schools the morality of the Ten 
Commandments shall be instilled, that lessons 
of due subordination to authority shall be taught, 
The family and the school are the beginning of 
the fundamental element of good citizenship 
and obedience to law; a respectful deference to 
public authority; a self-sacrificing purpose to 
stand by established and orderly administration 
of the Government. I rejoice in nothing more 
than in this movement, recently so prominently 
developed, of placing the starry banner above 
every school-house. (Applause.) 

I have been charged with too sentimental an 
appreciation of the flag. I will not enter upon 
any defense. God pity the American citizen 
who does not love it, who does not see in it the 
story of our great free institutions and the hope 
of the home as well as of the Nation (long-con- 
tinued applause), and I think, notwithstanding 
perhaps a little too much tendency to rote in 
our public schools, that it is still true that our 
teachers, and especially the women (laughter), 
are not without sentiment. 

I am not here to instruct this convention of 
instructors. (Laughter.) As I have just inti- 
mated, it has seemed to me that we are taking 
on in education some of the developments 
which characterize the inechanic arts. No work- 
man produces a finished product. He gives ita 
little touch, and passes it on to some one else. 
I sometimes regretfully recall the days when 
the teacher left his strong impress upon the 
pupil (laughter) by reason of long years of per- 
sonal intercourse and instruction (laughter), 
and universities where the professor knew the 
members of his class (laughter), and could de- 
tect the fraud when a dummy was substituted. 
(Laughter.) 

Now we have the little one for a few months 
in the kindergarten; then pass him on to the 
primary, and the graded system catches him, 
much as a moving belt in a machine shop, and 
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jt carries him on until he is dumped from one 
of these great universities as a “finished pro- 
duct.” (Laughter and applause.) Perhaps the 
work is so large, and the demand for economy 
so great, that this system isinevitable. Perhaps 
it throws the pupil somewhat more upon him- 
self, and out of this there may come some ad- 
vantage. But without discussing the relative 
merits of the old way and the new, let us thank 
God that this great army of instructors, rein- 
forced by the great body of our citizens, is 
marching on to reach that great result when 
there shall not be found an adult citizen of the 
United States who is not possessed of an ele- 
mentary education. (Great applause.) 

There is a just mean, I think between a sys- 
tem of intellectual competition which destroys 
the body and a system of physical training that 
eliminates the mind. (Laughter and applause.) 
Perhaps the stress is applied too early to our 
little ones. I throw out this word of caution to 
our good lady friends here who have them in 
charge. Some years ago, I was passing down 
astreet in Indianapolis from my residence to 
my office, and on the way there was one of our 

ublic schools. The children were just gather- 
ing in the morning. As I came near the 
corner, two sweet little girls, evidently chums, 
approached from different directions and, meet- 
ing at the crossing, soon had their heads close 
together, but not so close but that I caught the 
conversation. One said to the other: ‘Oh, I 


had such an awful dream last night.”’ 
Her sympathizing little fellow put her head 


still closer and said : ‘‘ What was it ?”’ 

“Oh,” said the trembling little one, “I 
dreamed I did not Zass.”" (Laughter.) 

It is safer for such little ones to dream, as in 
my careless country boyhood | was wont to do, 
about bears. (Laughter and applause.) 

But I have already in this desultory way 
talked too long. (Cries of ‘‘ Goon,” “Go on!"’) 
That is very kind. I see that motto everywhere 
about me. It is inscribed over every door in 
that public institution where I live. (Long con- 
tinued laughter.) There are some proverbs or 
sayings that we use without any adequate ap- 
preciation of what they mean. I never knew 
what the old story of the last straw and the 
camel's back meant until I was called to exer- 
cise the office of President, and you will never 
know until you have that experience. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

It gives me great pleasure to express a sincere 
personal interest in, and to commend, with 
whatever official sanction I can give it, the 
great work in which you are engaged. I 
sympathize with it, not anly because 1 see in it 
the safety of our country, but what is more, per- 
haps what is the same thing, the safety of 
society. I sympathize with it and appreciate it 
because I love children. If you did not under- 
stand me to present a plea of guilty to the sug- 
gestion of Colonel Draper, I desire to do so 
now. (Laughter and applause.) I hope all of 
you may return to your homes and work with a 
new sense of, and interest in and consecration 
to it. There is none other like it. It has the 
power of multiplication. It has an element of 
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life that no other work has. It is eternal. It 
has that communicating touch of intelligence, 
morality and patriotism which runs from one to 
another, and which goes into the elements of 
character that come to it from the skies. If 
not crowns of wealth, if not the luxury and ease 
of great fortune are yours, yours will be a more 
enduring crown if it can be said of you that in 
every touch upon the life of the young you have 
lifted it up. | 

That your meeting here in this delightful 
place may be accompanied by every incident 
of pleasure and profit, and that you may find in 
it a fresh inspiration and dedication to your 
work, is the wish I leave with you. (Loud and 
long continued applause. ) 

The first session of the thirty-second_an- 
nual convention of the N. E. Association 
was held at 2.3c p. m., in the same park. 
Addresses of welcome to Saratoga were de- 
livered by Judge J. W. Houghton, of Sara- 
toga; James N. Crooker, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction; and Professor 
Melville Dewey, secretary of the Regents of 
the University. Responses were made by 
Dr. E. H. Cook, president of the Associa- 
tion; State Superintendent W. R. Garrett, 
of Tennessee; Dr. William T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and others. Dr. Harris also made an address 
on ‘Fhe Outlook of Education in the 
World.’’ He was followed by Francis 
Bellamy, of Boston, who reviewed ‘‘Ameri- 
canism in the Public Schools.’’ 

Our space does not permit mention in 
detail of the full programmes of the Associ- 
ation proper, and of its various departments, 
all of which were well attended; but we 
give, in brief, from the Committee on Reso- 
solutions, a condensed statement of the 
points made in their report, which notes 
with satisfaction the evidences of the grow- 
ing public appreciation of the importance 
of the teacher’s work ; recognizes the Uni- 
versity Extension movement as a potent 
agency in stimulating the self-improvement 
of those whose early advantages were defi- 
cient, but deprecates any attempt to substi- 
tute it for common schools, and recognizes 
the paramount interest of the free public 
school system; urges upon school boards 
the employment only of trained professional 
teachers, and favors the increase of normal 
and training schools; favors the increase of 
chairs of pedagogy and normal departments 
in American colleges; recommends the 
graded schools ; condemns the cramming or 
pressure of students to permit them to pass 
examinations; favors oral instruction in 
elementary sciences; favors the teaching of 
free-hand drawing, manual of arts and phy- 
sical culture; renews its endorsement. of 
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kindergartens ; approves the practical re- 
sult of the conference of college presidents 
and academic and high school principals 
in raising the standard requirements for 
college admission ; recognizes the import- 
ance of moral training in public schools ; 
rejoices at the educational outlook in the 
New South, where the prejudice against the 
public schools has given way to sound judg- 
ment, whereby the black man has already 
blotted out a fair per cent. of the illiteracy ; 
favors educational representation at the 
Columbian Exposition; thanks Saratoga 
Springs for having for the fourth time, with 
extraordinary hospitality and incomparable 
preparation, entertained this Association ; 
thanks the transportation companies and 
hotels for courtesies extended, and President 
Cook and the officers of the Association for 
their efficient services. These clauses also 
were among those adopted : 


The importance of condensing and co-ordi- 
uating the work of our graded school system 
has been widely recognized of late, and, in the 
judgment of this Association, should receive 
further attention. Without cram or pressure, 
each year of a pupil’s life should yield the 
largest possible progress and the most fruitful 
results, This Association commends the effort 
to enrich the course of study in the grammar 
school by incorporating into it oral instruction 
in elementary science, literature and hygiene, 
by the elimination of work in arithmetic and 
ee which is too difficult or too technical 
or pupils in the lower grades, and by so corre- 
lating the instruction in the different subjects 
that the work of the school shall blend into a 
vital unity. 

The American public school is distinctively 
the product of American soil. It is not a copy 
or outgrowth of any foreign system of educa- 
tion. It is adapted to American needs, and 
this Association cordially commends whatever 
will make this adaptation more complete. 
Any school, or system of schools, must be re- 
garded as a failure in one great essential, if 
pupils are not loyally taught the great lessons 
of patriotism and good citizenship. Definite 
provision should be made for this work in our 
courses of study, and its faithful performance 
should be required of every teacher. We 
recommend that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the president of this Association, 
whose duty it shall be, 

1. To make a careful study of the various 
methods and plans adopted by educators, both 
in America and abroad, which have been suc- 
cessful in developing the patriotic spirit; and, 

2. Toreport a recommendation as to the best 
methods which educators may employ to bring 
about a progressive and uniform system of pat- 
riotic education in our public schools. 

Your committee reports with pleasure that 
Arbor Day is now observed in accordance with 
legislative act or annual public proclamation in 
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forty States and Territories. We recommend 
that its observance be universal, that village and 
district improvement associations be formed, 
that memorial trees be planted, and that all ap. 
propriate means be employed to inspire in pup 
ils and parents the love of beauty and a desire 
for home and landscape adornment. 

Together with the foregoing statement, your 
committee offer for your consideration the fol- 
lowing special resolution: That His Excellency, 
Benjamin Harrison, President of the United 
States, is hereby tendered, by a rising vote, our 
hearty thanks for his admirable address, replete 
with wholesome and inspiring thought, clothed 
in rich diction, and that he may be assured that 
his words of wisdom will become vital forces in 
every school represented in this great conven- 
tion. 


-— 
=> 


GOOD ENGLISH. 





- 


HE tendency of the English language is 

to directness and brevity. This comes 
of the Anglo-Saxon element in it, which had 
few synonyms and was therefore obliged to 
‘call a spade a spade’’ because it had no 
other name for the implement, and so of all 
other common nouns. The perversion of 
its simplicity and homely strength comes 
from would-be humorists, who give us hum- 
orous paragraphs with the humor left out, 
and verbal inflation in its place, and from 
fledgling reporters for the daily press, who 
find trouble in bridging the gap between 
their ideas and available language in which 
to express them, and some wonderful speci- 
mens of inflated style are often the result; 
not always as unfortunate, however, in get- 
ing up into the clouds and down again as 
the young advocate who made his maiden 
speech as assistant to the prosecuting attor- 
ney in trying a man for beating his wife, 
who broke her nose, dislocated her shoulder, 
and made her black and blue generally. 
The character of the injuries inflamed the 
young orator’s imagination, and he en- 
deavored to impress his own estimate of 
their enormity upon the.minds of the jury. 
With flushed face and excited manner he as 
sured the jury that the conduct of the pris- 
oner was ‘‘ unkind, harsh, brutal, fiendish, 
atrocious, diabolical! Yes, gentlemen of 
the jury, it was—it’ was—improper!’’ A 
style limited to Saxon roots would of course 
be rugged, strong, forcible; but it would be 
impoverished in comparison with a style 
which also drew largely upon the vast re- 
sources which our English of to-day has ab- 
sorbed and assimilated from almost all other 
languages living and dead, and which makes 
it the master language of the world. The 
contrast is very great: some of Whittier’s 
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lines, hot with indignation, ring like rifle 
shots, whilst on the other hand Gibbon’s 
style in his ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,’’ elaborate and full, but not feeble, 
moves grandly forward like the stately 
march of magnificent music. From the lips 
of a really good reader it has all the charm 
of literature and music combined. 

Daniel Webster’s address at the laying of 
the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment closed as follows: ‘‘ Let it rise until 
it meet the sun in his coming: let his ear- 
liest rays gild it and parting day linger and 
jplay on its summit.’’ Was ever a complex 
idea more simply yet comprehensively and 
completely expressed than this? Echoing 
the admonition of a writer copied into a 
late number of Zhe Journal, to cultivate 
a pure and correct style and avoid the 
slangy and meretricious in expression, we 
wmay say what has been said a thousand 
times before. Study the best models; the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Bacon, Addison, Ma- 
caulay, De Quincey abroad, and the best 
American writers and speakers. When you 
have done this to gather light and insight 
and inspiration to guide and help you, 
don’t attempt to imitate anybody. They 
will give you food for thought, and light 
and insight in expressing it; but do your 


own thinking and writing independent of 


their example. Your style as a writer will 
be the reflex of your thought. If your ideas 
happen to lie in your head like the cross- 
timbers in Texas it may perplex you and 
make you sweat to get them straightened 
out into clear, intelligible English. If you 
think clearly you will naturally express 
yourself with clearness. 

Strange to say, one of the greatest masters 
of the English language was an exile to our 
shores who could not pronounce it correctly, 
having never heard it spoken during the five 
years devoted to its study in prison, with 
only the Bible, Shakespeare and a Diction- 
ary to help him—the great Hungarian ora- 
tor, Louis Kossuth, who will always be re- 
membered by those who heard him as a 
marvel of inspired oratory. Before he came 
among us the English language was known 
to be one of great strength and vigor and 
force, but in his hands it developed a won- 
derful flexibility and gracefulness as well as 
nervous strength that it had not before been 
supposed to possess, and this all the more 
remarkable because his speeches were’ pre- 
pared amidst the fatigue and excitement of 
travel, by thinking them out in his own lan- 
guage and translating them into English as 
he went along; and now that the glamour 
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of his presence has passed away, his speeches 
in cold print may be profitably studied by 
all who would understand the full capa- 
bilities and resources of the language. As 
an educational agency, a volume of Kos- 
suth’s speeches should be found in every 
school, Normal School, or Teachers’ Li- 
brary in the State, as a book to be studied by 
all who desire to read the language at its 
best. As an illustration of the majesty of 
the man in his personality : When he was re- 
ceived in the House of Representatives 
standing in the area in front of the Speaker’s 
desk before replying to the Speaker’s ad- 
dress he acknowledged it by a bow so pro- 
found that in a less dignified man it would 
have seemed almost servile, yet as described 
by one who was present it seemed to the 
spectators ‘‘like the obeisance of an em- 
pire.’”’ His oratory was more than mag- 
netic, and melted hard-headed, gray-headed 
old lawyers to tears with a word and a tone 
as readily as the youngest and most impres- 
sionable in his audiences. We would sug- 
gest to students of to-day to read him and 
profit by the reading. 


-— 
ee 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEDFORD.—Supt. Potts: School work is 
pushing forward as never before. Broad town- 
ship increases the pay from $45 to $50, and 
adds one month to the school term. Everett 
puts the term to nine months. Hyndman in- 
creases the pay from $60 to $70; Londonderry, 
from $30 to $35; New Enterprise, from $40 to 
$50; New Paris, from $30 to $50; Woodbury 
township, from $30 to $35. There will, I think, 
be not one district that will not increase the 

ay. At this time seven districts have voted a 
onger term. New school-houses are being 
built in St. Clair East, Juniata, Londonderry, 
Harrison, Napier (two), Providence East, and 
Woodbury. 

BERKS.—Supt. Zechman : The following dis- 
tricts have adopted the free text-book system : 
Heidelberg, Maxatawney, Union, Tilden, 
Upper Bern, Bethel, Rockland, Jefferson, 
Douglas, and Robeson. From reports received 
up to date every district has increased teachers’ 
salaries. The following have increased length 
of term (reports not all in): Union, Amity, 
Lower Alsace, Fleetwood, Topton, Boyertown, 
Bernville, and Womelsdorf. 

BLarr.—Supt. Wertz: The Hollidaysburg 
schools, under the supervision of Prof. J. A. 
Stewart, closed a The commence- 
ment exercises were held June 7th, when 
diplomas were awarded to the graduating class, 
consisting of ten young ladies. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: The valuable re- 
sults following our effort to place a local educa- 
tional monthly gratuitously in the hands of 
every school director in the county are patent 
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to every observer, especially in the districts that 
needed it most. East Marlboro and West Sads- 
bury have decided to furnish all the text-books 
free of cost to the pupils. This leaves only 
fifteen schools out of 400 that are not thus fur- 
nished with a// the text books. Terms are 
being lengthened, and salaries raised quite 
generally in the better districts. Strange to say, 
those that need it least are, as a rule, going to 
reap the richest results from the extra State ap- 
propriation. The graded course of study only 
needs a more generous support on the part of 
the teachers, to become a leading feature in the 
county. 

GREENE.—Supt. Iams: Washington, Cum- 
berland, Franklin and Aleppo townships are 
building new houses. Our several Boards have 
not lengthened the terms, but are getting bet- 
ter furnishings and seeking better teachers at 
wages somewhat advanced. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Carney: Our schools were 
in general well attended. I am gratified to re- 
port the action of some of our Boards, especi- 
ally those of Mifflintown, Patterson and 
Thompsontown, in adding several months to. 
the school terms with increased salary. This 
is the proper step to take in school work, and I 
hope other Boards will do the same. 

LACKAWANNA-—Supt. Davis: The four-room 
school building at Clark’s Summit is well under 
way ; it will cost over $4000, and will be one of 
the best in this part of the county. It is ex- 
pected that the older pupils in all parts of the 
township will be benefited by this central school. 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: With but few ex- 
ceptions our districts have made some advance 
in salary and length of term, and some im- 
provements in the equipment and environ- 
ment of the schools for the ensuing year. The 
steps taken are appreciated by our school 
people more as an indication of what the 
schools may expect to receive in the future than 
of what has actually been done for them. 
There is no reason to feel discouraged or to de- 
plore the spirit of our School Boards, if in the 
majority of cases the change made was more of 
a “lick and promise” than an actual fact. 
The progress made will be permanent at least, 
and will commend itself to all sober-minded 
people as an effort to legislate wisely. The 
school in all its departments has been consid- 
ered. There has been no disposition to select 
one thing and push it to an extreme limit, to 
the detriment of others. As a result, a slight 
improvement has been made upon all sides, 
from the teacher's salary to the care and size of 
the school-yard. The purpose has been to keep 
a proper balance between the vital forces and 
conditions of the school, to lend the kind of en- 
couragement that will confer the greatest good 
upon the greatest number. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Watson: The directors 
of Shenango township have decided to build 
two new school houses, and those of North 
Beaver, Union, and Wayne, one. The com- 
mencement exercises of Westminster College 
and of Volant and Rose Point Academies, 
passed off very pleasantly. Quite a number of 
graduates from these institutions will teach in 
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our schools this year, thus increasing our force 
with better qualitied teachers. 

LuZERNE.—Supt. Harrison: On the 3oth of 
May, very interesting exercises were held at 
Pittston, it being the day selected by the Board 
of Directors for the raising of the American flag 
upon the High School building. A large num- 
ber of the citizens assembled on the grounds 
and listened with marked attention to eloquent 
addresses by Prof. Shiel, Supt. Jas. M. Cough- 
lin, Hon. John S. Flahmerty, and Col. Camp- 
bell, and endured with patience a few remarks 
from the County Superintendent. The schools 
of the county are all closed. The new Boards 
have organized and are arranging for next 
year’s work. All indications point to a grand 
advance along all lines. The system of free 
text-books has been adopted at Ashley. Sal- 
aries are increased at Plymouth. A fine eight- 
room building is in process of construction in 
that borough. Sugar Notch borough has torn 
down the old buildings, and an elegant brick 
structure of eight rooms will be the pride of the 
town in a few months. Hemlock township has 
decided on a continuous term of eight months, 
Good for Hemlock! There will be more to re- 
port next month. Summer schools for teachers 
are in operation at Kingston, Shickshinny, 
Huntington Mills and New Columbus. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Hoch: The semi- 
annual meeting of the County Directors’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Easton, May 21st. The 
questions discussed were, Duties of School 
Directors, What Constitutes Necessary School 
Apparatus and how Best Secured, School 
Houses and their Surroundings, and the 
Grading of Teachers’ Salaries. The meeting 
was a very interesting one, and represented 
nearly every district in the county. The new 
school building in Freemansburg was dedi- 
cated on Decoration Day. A procession was 
formed at the town hall, consisting of pupils, 
clergymen, speakers, school directors, town 
council, P. O. S. of A., Knights of the Golden 
Eagle, etc., headed by a brass band, and 
marched through several streets to the school 
house, where quite an interesting programme 
was successfully carried out. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Bloom: Judging 
from reports received from different districts up 
to date, the outlook for the present year, in an 
educational sense, is very encouraging. The 
good judgment displayed on the part of the di- 
rectors, and the support given them by the 
patrons generally, in the use of the additional 
appropriation, is very commendable. In all the 
rural districts heard from thus far, the salary of 
teachers has been increased or term lengthened, 
and in some instances both; in some of the 
boroughs also the salary has been increased, 
particularly in the primary grades. Many of 
our schools will be supplied with Webster's In- 
ternational Dictionaries. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: Most of the bor- 
oughs and some of the townships have in- 
creased the length of the school-term, and 
there will be a general increase of salary. Ina 
few districts there is a disposition to depend al- 
most entirely upon the State appropriation for 
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the means of sustaining the schools, with no 
apparent inclination to seize this opportunity 
for improvement. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Kies: The County Teachers’ 
Association met at Ellisburg during the month 
with good interest. The short summer terms 
are closing. Harrison has broken loose from 
the long continued short term custom, recently 
electing ail teachers for an eight-months term, 
commencing the last of August. Clara and 
Oswego lately purchased International Diction- 
aries for all of their schools. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Hermann: A class of thir- 
teen was graduated from the Freeburg Acad- 
emy, and a class of five from Mission Institute, 
Selinsgrove. A number of our teachers at- 
tended the spring term at these schools. On 
the 18th July I expect to open the annual four 
weeks Normal School. 

T10GA.—Supt. Raesly : International Diction- 
aries have been provided for all the schools of 
Deerfield, Farmington and Jackson. Delmar 
and Shippen have decided to add one month 
to their annual term, and to increase the sal- 
aries of their teachers. Other districts contem- 
plate doing the same, and it is hoped that for 

-the current year we will have few schools to re- 
port as having the minimum term. Prof. A. F. 
Stauffer, of Lock Haven, will succeed Prof. J. B. 
Hastings as principal of the Wellsboro’ schools. 

BrIsTOL Boro.—Supt. Booz: By recent 


action of the School Board, the old teachers, 
with the exception of two who resigned, were 
re-appointed. A decided advance was made 


in salaries in some grades. A class of seven 
graduated from the High School. The Presi- 
dent of the Board, John K. Wildman, presented 
the diplomas with an address to the class, each 
member of which also received a book from the 
School Board. 

DRuMORE.—Supt. Fowler: Our school year 
closed June 24th. Literary exercises were held 
in nearly all the schools, and the attendance of 
patrons was good. 

Er1E.—Supt. Missimer: The following are the 
representative facts for Erie: Number in the 
day schools, 6076, in night schools, 365; total— 
6441. Increase in day school enrollment over 
last year, 310. Teachers employed, 179; salaries 
paid, $70,778 65. Two new, handsome and 
finely constructed eight-teacher buildings re- 
place two old. four-teacher buildings. The 
High School has already outgrown its new 
quarters in the Central School, making the com- 
pletion of the north wing a matter of immediate 
necessity. Other new features of the year were 
a special teacher in penmanship and a special 
teacher in drawing for the schools below the 
High School. 

MAHANOY Twp., Schuylkill—Supt. Noonan : 
The annual examination of teachers has been 
held. No appointments have yet been made. 
This is wrong, and directors do teachers great 
injustice by unnecessarily delaying the election 
of teachers. Teachers should have the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying a vacation, and they cannot 
do so until they have secured an appointment 
for the coming term. There is a grand oppor- 
tunity for good school work this year, and I 
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trust the directors of this district, awakened to a 
keener sense of duty than they have so far ex- 
hibited, will not allow it to pass unimproved. 
Personal dissensions should not interfere with 
public duty. 

NOkRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: The Board 
has decided to introduce manual training and 
sewing into the schools at the opening in Sep- 
tember. Commencement exercises were held 
in the Opera House, July 1st. The large hall 
was crowded. The graduates numbered fifty. 
The programme was very satisfactorily ren- 
dered, 

PHOENIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: The graduat- 
ing class consisted of four boys and eighteen 
girls, Commencement exercises were held in 
our largest hall, which was over-crgwded as 
usual on such an occasion. Prof. Jerry March, 
of Norristown, has been engaged to give instruc- 
tion in music for the ensuing term. 

PLYMOUTH Twp., (Luzerne).—Supt. Gildea: 
Each school building has been furnished with a 
book-case, in order that the books which the 
Board adopted last year may be safely kept. 

SCRANTON—Supt. Phillips: One new brick 
four-room building was opened for occupancy 
about the middle of May. The new building 
took the place of the poorest building in the 
city. It is heated by hot water, and has a 
Smead crematory closet. The Board of Control 
has accepted plans for two additional buildings, 
each to contain twelve rooms. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: The corner- 
stone of the new building in the 4th ward was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies June 24th. It 
will be named the ‘‘ Luther S. Bent School,” in 
honor of Maj. L. S. Bent, who has done so much 
for the educational interests of our borough. It 
is with sadness that we are called upon to re- 
port the death of one of our most faithful and 
conscientious teachers, Miss Jennie D. Coble. 
She fell a victim to that terrible disease, con- 
sumption, June 26th. She was an ambitious 
young lady, and possessed marvelous will- 
power, as indicated by the fact that she re- 
mained at her post until she felt that she had 
practically completed the work of the term. She 
bade farewell to her school on the evening of 
May 25th, nevermore to return. She will live 
long in the hearts of the boys and girls who 
were so highly favored as to have her for an 
instructor. 

WEsT CHESTER.—Supt. Jones: A class of six 
was graduated from the High School. Four of 
the girls will continue their education in the 
State Normal School, while the only boy in the 
class has entered the scientific course in col- 
lege. Dr. J. T. Rothrock finished his course in 
botany under the auspices of the University 
Extension Centre of the borough ; a large num- 
ber of students took the course and examina- 
tion. C. Wesley Talbot, Esq., President of the 
School Board, offered two valuable prizes in 
books for the best essay on Columbus. In the 
grammar grades there were fifty-six contestants; 
in the High School, twenty-three. The pupils 
did extensive reading in the preparation of 
these essays, and much good work was done by 
those who tried. 
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CHILDREN’S SONGS. 


s. Winkum, Winkum, shut your eye, Sweet my ba- by, lul- la- by, For the dews are falling soft, 
2. Chickens long have gone to rest, Birds lie snug with-in their nest, And my birdie soon will be 
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Lights are flick’ring up a - loft, And the head-light’s peeping over Yonder hill-topcapp’d with clover. 
Winkum, Winkum shuts her eye. 


Sleeping like a chick-a- dee; For with on-ly half a _ try, 
I~ 
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THE LITTLE ~* 
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vw: 
1. The lit-tle busy bee Abroad doth roam thro’ alltheday, On airy wing thro’ meadows gay, To 
2. Whotaught itthustoroam Amid the riches of the field? And from the flowers that sweets do yield, To 


3. It learned from God alone, He put the ~~ within the flower, He sends the a. to drain its store, And 
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bring its honey tie To bring its honey home, 



































THE CRICKET. 


cf; , chirp, chirp! Soon as fades the light, , s ‘ ' , 7, 

Chirp, chirp, chirp! Thro’ thesummer night; } Little cricket In ‘he thicket, Chirp, chirp, chirp! 

Chirp, chirp, chirp! While I soundly sleep, ’ s , , , , 

Chirp, chirp, chirp! You still waking keep; \ Little cricket In the thicket, Chirp, chirp, chirp! 
in! 


Little cricket In the thicket, Chirp, chirp, chirp, Cricket in the thicket, chirp, chirp! 





